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The School of Design, Harvard University 


President. James Bryant Conant of Harvard University in his annual report has the follow- 


ing to say about the School of Design: 


On the resignation of Professor Haffner in 1936 from the Department of Architecture, the 


Faculty of Design faced a serious problem in finding his successor. 
leagues are to be congratulated on the choice made. 


tectural world for his pioneer work in founding the 
Bauhaus in Germany, was persuaded to join the 
staff. Under his guidance and with the assistance 
of able collaborators, the School of Design has be- 
come the leading center in this country, if not in the 
world, for the development of what is commonly re- 
ferred to as modern architecture. 

A new curriculum leading to the degree of Master 
of Architecture and intended primarily for graduates 
of architectural schools has been established. The 
work in architecture has been given a more realis- 
tic character by the development of courses in tech- 
nique and by the integration of the courses in build- 
ing construction with those in design. 

During the current year, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences voted to establish a Department of Archi- 
tectural Sciences to be staffed by members of the 
Faculty of Design. The enrollment in the field of 
concentration to be administered by this department 
will be limited to about fifteen carefully selected men 
in each class who intend later to enter the School of 
Design. The course of study, while arranged to meet 
the needs of those who may wish to take up the pro- 
fessional study of architecture, landscape architecture, 
or regional planning, is of so broad a scope as to fall 
quite properly within the offerings of a liberal arts 
college. The program includes courses in the social 


Dean Hudnut and his col- 
Walter Gropius, well known in the archi- 


sciences, history, the history of art and architecture, 
and the physical sciences. Two new courses will be 
offered in which opportunity will be provided for the 
student to become familiar in special studios with the 
habits of vision and thought which are fundamental 
in design. It is proposed to include in this new 
course a series of systematic exercises in drawing, 
painting, and modelling. The new field of concen- 
tration—Architectural Sciences—will be of great as- 
sistance to those who wish to approach the pro- 
fessional study of architecture and related subjects 
through four years of study in a liberal arts college. 
It is parallel, to some extent, in its objectives and 
methods to the field of concentration known as En- 
gineering Sciences, which has long offered a very 
satisfactory preliminary education to Harvard un- 
dergraduates desiring eventually to become profes- 
sional engineers through graduate study. 

The existence of these two fields of concentration, 
as well as that designated Biochemical. Sciences 
(which attracts many pre-medical students), has sug- 
gested to some members of the faculty there may be 
other combinations which might profitably serve as 
fields of major interest for undergraduates. For ex- 
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ARCHITECTS 
We аге now producing a laboratory-balanced flooring under new scientific prin- 
ciples, giving absolute precision as to grading of aggregates, size and cement ratio. 
It is delivered to the job in package form, entailing only the addition of a given amount 
of water at the job. 


Our Plant Is The Only One Of Its Kind in Extstence 


YOUR INQUIRIES RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


GIBRALTAR 


48 STATE FAIR AVENUE WEST 
TELEPHONE TOWNSEND 8.0044 


FLOORS INC. 


DETROIT MICH 


TELEPHONE TOWNSEND 8.0045 


A Complete Line of Rock Wool Insulation 
Products Manufactured in Detroit 


BULATI О NHogarth 8978 
D U S T R I E S Meyers Road 
CORPORATED at Lyndon 


Consult us when yon have insulation problems 
SPECIFICATIONS MAILED ON REQUEST 


Long Experience — Adequate Facilities 


Clean Cut Business Procedure 
Blue Printing & Photostat Reproductions 


О & O Blue Print € Supply Co. 


CAdillaec 0005-0011 54 Henry St. 


Punch & Judy Theatre 


Kercheval at Fisher Road Nlagara 3898 
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Detroits Finest 
Plumbing and Heating 
Display Rooms 
At Your Service 


MAdison 4200 
801 W. BALTIMORE AT THIRD 


TEmple 1-8494 


Sinks 


Monel 


Metal 
and 
Cabinet Tops 


Whitehead Auto- 
matic Water 
Heaters 


Wood Cabinets 
Electric Dishwashers 
Ranges and 
Refrigerators 
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MONEL- METAL STORE 


(Convention Hall Bldg.) 4461 Woodward Ave. 


WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS OF N.Y.. INC. 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 
FACE BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GLAZED 
BRICK AND TILE, ROOFING AND 
FLOOR TILE 
Representatives for 
ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening and 
Waterproofing Concrete 
Third and Larned Streets 


RANDOLPH 5990 DETROIT, MICH. 


For 
BETTER BUILT HOMES 
Use Dwight’s ‘PRE-SHRUNK’ Lumber 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO. 


VInewood 2-4500 


FOX THEATRE 


Melvyn Douglas—Joan Blondell 
in 
“GOOD GIRLS GO то PARIS" 
with Wa Connolly, Isabel Jeans, Alan Curtis 


and Joan Perry 


also 


“CLOUDS OVER EUROPE" 
with Ralph Richardson, Laurence Olivier and 
Valerie Hobson 


TURNER - BROOKS, Ine. 


FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS FOR 
ALL MATERIALS AS SHOWN IN THE CON- 
GOLEUM-NAIRN MODES AND METHODS 
SHOW. 


“Bonded Floors” “Bonded Walls” 


9910 Dexter Blvd. TOwnsend 8-1020 


Detroit, Michigan 


Use Our Kitchen 
Planning Service 


Whitehead Steel 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Open 8:30 to 5:30 
Any Time by 
Appointment 
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POST OFFICE COMPETITION 


The second project of a series of regional compe- 
titions for designs for Federal Buildings was an- 
nounced today by Admiral C. J. Peoples, Director of 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department. 

Under the program announced last March by Se- 
cretary Morgenthau, architects of the five states of 
Region No. 7 are being invited to enter a competition 
for the design for the new Post Office, Court House 
and Custom House building for the City of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, with an estimated cost of $600,000. 

This competition is open to all registered architects 
who are citizens of the United States of America and 
whose home offices are located within the confines 
of Region No. 7 of the regional divisions set up by 
the Procurement Division. Region No. 7 includes the 
following states: Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. Further details can be secured from the 
Procurement Division. 


“ARCHITECTS WHO ARE NOT 
REGISTERED" 


June 27, 1939 
Messrs: Charles Butler, Chairman Committee on 
Federal Public Works А. 1. A., Eric Gugler, Chair- 
man Committee on Competitions, A. I. A., Julian 
С. Oberwrath, Chairman Committee on Берізіга- 
tion Laws A.LA. 
Gentlemen: 


I quote from a recent press release of the Treasury 
Department concerning the proposed Evansville Post 
Office, Court House and Custom House Building 
Competition. 

“Architects who are not registered but whose 
home office is within the region above men- 
tioned, are eligible to enter this competition upon 
the submission of qualifications satisfactory to 
the (Treasury) Department.” 

This statement has led to some confusion in this 
region inasmuch as all five states included in Region 
No. 7 have architectural registration. As registra- 
tion has been encouraged and supported by the var- 
ious Institute chapters and State architectural soci- 
eties in these states and in several instances has been 
accomplished only after years of effort, it is quite 
natural that those who have been interested in esta- 
blishing a higher standard for the profession through 
registration should be very much concerned with 
any action that apparently encourages a departure 
from the established law. 

It may be pointed out that an “architect” not reg- 
istered but with his home office in this region in- 
troduces a gentleman whom the profession here- 
abouts has been at some pains to suppress. The 
title “architect” is now clearly defined and protected 
in the law of Michigan, and if one is not registered 
he is not legally an architect. The same may be true 
of Indiana and the other states concerned, but un- 
fortunately I am not familiar with the details of 
their laws. But at any rate a principle is suggested 
which is contrary to the law of at least Michigan and 
Michigan architects among others are invited to sub- 
scribe to it. 

If the intention is to invite draftsmen and design- 
ers who are not architects, I believe this should be 
clearly stated. Perhaps the wording of the program 
is more definite on this point. 

I trust you will appreciate the spirit which leads 
me to draw your attention to the implications of this 
news release. Yours very truly, 

CLAIR W. DITCHY. 
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CRANBROOK ARCHITECTS WIN 
SMITHSONIAN PRIZE 


Saarinen, Sr. 


Saarinen, Jr. Swanson 


Eliel Saarinen, president of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, his son Eero and his son-in-law, Robert Swan- 
son, all of Bloomfield Hills, were awarded the $7,500 
first prize in the competition for a design for a pro- 
posed Smithsonian Institution Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, where the award was announced. 

Frederic A. Delano, chairman of the National Capi- 
tol Park and Planning Commission, headed the award 
jury. 

Designed in Modern Style 

The Saarinens and Swanson submitted a design for 
a building in modern style, asymmetrical, and "dis- 
tinguished by its dignity and simplicity." 


MID-WEST ARCHITECTURAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Architectural Conference of A. I. A. Chapters 
and State Societies in the Great Lakes and Illinois- 
Wisconsin Distriets at the University of Notre Dame 
on June 23 and 24 was a huge success. 

Of such significance were the talks and action tak- 
en a special edition of the Weekly Bulletin will be 
devoted to a complete report of this Conference. 

For the present, suffice it to say that it was one 
of the most interesting and constructive series of 
meetings we have ever attended. 


HARVARD- (Continued from Page 1) 


ample, there are each year a number of students in 
Harvard College with a marked inclination. towards 
a study of the physical sciences. Many of these do 
not concentrate in either physics or chemistry. Right- 
ly or wrongly, the feeling has grown up that many 
departments have planned their requirements for con- 
centration, and particularly for honors, with an eye 
to the student who will make the subject in question 
his life work. As Dean Hanford points out in his 
annual report, the development of our system en- 
couraging the student to anticipate a year of graduate 
study while still an undergraduate. For certain types 
of students, this is excellent; for others, it is less 
suitable. Further experimentation with wider fields 
of study may be highly desirable. In each of these 
new fields attention might be focused on the interre- 
lation of the allied subjects and on their connection 
with a professional discipline. The integrating work 
of the tutors in Biochemical Sciences has been suc- 
cessful largely because the majority are either medi- 
cal men or men familiar with medical problems. A 
somewhat similar comprehensive view of the physical 
sciences might be developed for those students who 
are interested in science but look forward to a car- 
eer in the business world. With certain exceptions, 
our fields of concentration are now primarily those 
in which a student in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences may study in order to obtain a Ph. D. 
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Rejuvenation of a Sixty-Year-Old House 


(From the Amer 


сап Ноте) 


THE HOME OF MR. EDWIN D. BOLTON 
Thomas W. Moss. Architect 


Before it was altered this was a nondescript old 
eight-room house. It was built about sixty years 
ago and is probably lost the best of its original lines 
when the front porch, the gable at the front, the 
rear wing, and the slender chim- 
ney stack which served the heating 
plant were added. The house had 
a beautiful setting, however, it was 
located about fifty feet from the 
sidewalk in one of the best resid- 
ential districts in the town of Ply- 
mouth, Michigan, on a lot approxi- 
mately one and a half acres with 
twenty-eight trees in various stag- 
es of growth—elms, horsechestnuts, 
hickory and black walnuts, apples, 

Moss plums, cherries, and others. The 
setting was obscured, however, by the old-fashioned, 
unattractive house which seemed utterly hopeless at 
first sight. But closer inspection revealed that the 
floor and wall construction were sound throughout 
and in good repair and that the floor joists and stud- 
ding were of oak. When it was discovered that the 
whole property, on this excellent corner lot within an 
eight-minute walk from the heart of town and forty- 
five minutes from the center of Detroit, was available 
at $3,500, the decision to buy was made. 


So we studied the remodeling possibilities of the 
house and the present design was created. The ma- 
jor changes to the exterior were the removal of the 
front porch, the center gable, and the three old 
chimneys. The first floor level was about thirty 
inches above the grade line, and “to bring the house 
down to the ground" the second story was projected 
six inches beyond the main wall face to give a s 
horizontal line across the front. To give more light 
to the bedrooms on the second floor, we added three 
dormers. And this provided cross ventilation. One 
change made, which usually helps a house of this 
character, was the removal of the center walk to the 
main entrance. It was replaced with sod, creating 
a wide expanse of lawn from driveway to the serv- 
ice walk on the east side, which is used for the ap- 
proach to the main entrance. The most pleasant and 
unobstructed view is southwest, and with this in 
mind we added a porch off the dining room, and a 
bay. 


rong 


The changes made on the interior comp d mov- 
ing some of the partitions, moving the stair back 
about four feet, and building a new bathroom, toilet, 
and the necessary closets. 

The total cost of remodeling was $4,800, including 
architect’s fee. 

Before and after pictures are shown on the facing 
page. 
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FAMOUS FATHER 


Bert Fauquier of the Bulletin 
staff is very proud these days be- 
cause Mrs. Fauquier presented him 
with a fine boy, their fifth child, 
on Saturday, June 24. 

What makes him a particularly 
famous father is that the baby, Ron- 
ald Jay, had two well developed 
Fauquier teeth at birth. 


Minaccaft 


Models offer a better means for 
mass perception 
MODELS MADE TO ORDER 
fRinarraft Bisplaus 


18657 Bretton Drive — Phone VErmont 5-3058 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Кесоттепа "STANDARD ACCIDENT" 
Surety BONDS and be SURE 


Standard Accident Insurance 


DETROIT Company MICHIGAN 


A. A. CLARK, Manager Bonding Department 
Detroit Branch Office 


640 Temple Avenue Temple 1-9100 


When You Specify 


ASPHALT TILE FLOOR 
COVERING 


Think of Crowley’s 


We carry a complete line 
of asphalt tiles in marble 
designs, and plain colors. 


Call RAndolph 2400 


CROWLEY 
MILNER’S 


CONTRACT SALES DEPT. 


. . and one of our flooring specialists 
will gladly contact you. 
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AGREE, CHAS. N., 1140 Book Tower. 
Modernization—store bldg—Winkleman Bros, Port 
Huron. Bids due June 29. 


Iso plans for 2-story Doctors' Clinic, Fort St. Vis- 
Ave 
fir. on equipment— Harper. Theatre, 
lighting fix. screens, shades—aápt. Bldg. 
2901 Chi: Blvd. с ed 
Prep. plans, sing development, 404 Apts. Mac- 
kenzie Manor Housing Corp. owners 


story and basement mercantile bldg., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Bids closed. 

3 and basement Apt. Bldg. Jeff Ave. 
241 units, Iroquois & Jeffers 


telvidere 
m Aves, Bids 


plans for store bldg. Houston Ave. & Hayes. 
Apt. Bldg., Hast Jeff. & St. Jean: Contract let to 
Pierce Fader. 

Prep. plans for 2-story & basement Add. Federal 
Stores, Gratiot at 7 Mile Rd. 

Prep. plans for Commercial Bldg. & 2000 seat 
Theatre—McNichols & Myers Rd. 
BENNETT & STRAIGHT, 13526 Michigan Ave. 

Fig. on Theatre. Rosedale Gardens, closed 

Owner taking fig. on Cameo 'Theatre—E,. 7 Mile 
Road. Owner—North End Theatre tealty Со. 
DAVERMAN, J. & С. CO., Grand Rapids— 

Prep. plans, parish 
teformed Church, G 
DERRICK & GAMBER, Union Trost Ridge. 

"ig. on equip. f 3} P. Jr. High School. Closed. 
DES ROSIERS, ARTHUR. 1414 Maccabees Bldg. 
Resurrection Aud, & High School, Lansing, Mich 
Gen'l. let to A. 1 ster Co. 

Plans for Church, Ubley, Mich. 
DIEHL, puouum. 150 Madison Avenue 

Churc , Mich., closed, Catholic Central High 


house, Legrave Ave. Christian 
Н., $50.000 


ig. 


З . Sc holastica Parish. Gemi. Con, let to W 
Wood Co 
HERMAN, ALOYS FRANK, 710 Owen Bldg. 
Bids closed—Immaculate Conception Ukranian 
Church, 
HUGH T., 747 Bldg. 
Res. for В. Hut« s -Bids due June 2 
MALCOMSON, CALDER & HAMMOND, Detroit, 
Alt. & Equit incoln High School, Ferndale. Gen'l. 


to Eiserman & ns 
NO & CO., 820 Fran 
etches for add. to factory bldg.—? stories. 
AUL. 602 Hoffman Bldg. 
Prep. plans for Res 
Taking fig. on store 
2DMAIER & GAY, 
Taking fig. on market bldg., 
stores, Pontiac, Mich, Re 
figure: ibout June 
HT & ROGVOY, 418 Fox Ride. 

Shop, Fort Wayne Hotel. Con, let to Eiser- 
man & Sons. 


Taking figures: Front & Lobby—Grand Theatre— 
Highland Park; s. Muirland Ave. J. Albert, owner 


Palms Bldg. 


Junction Ave. 


Mile & Gratiot. Also 
rfield & Thatcher— 


JAMES E. DEGAN CO. 
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Alberger Heaters & Economizers 
Bishop & Babcock Co, 

Boylston Pressure Regulating Valves 
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Dayton — Dowd Pumps 

Hancock Valves 

Howard Expansion Joints 
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CLASSIFIED BUILDING INDUSTRY 


LUMBER DEALERS RESTRICK LUMBER CO—1000 W. BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 8-0320 
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SPECIFY 
ELECTROVENT 
VENTILATOR Hardware For Over Fifty Years 


Kitchens, Rec. rooms, ete 


Beautiful chrome finish RAYL'S 


Quality at low price. 


Electrovent Corp. 1233 Griswold Street 
Detroit - Ph. ORegon 4242 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. DETROIT LUMBER CO. 


CONTRACTORS Special Millwork, Cabinets and Stairs 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


No Charge for Service or Shop Drawings 


5601 W. Jefferson Ave. Vinewood 1-2090 


1761 W. Forest Ave. TEmple 1-7820 


H. H. Dickinson Company 
5785 Hamilton Ave. MAdison 4950 
Complete Builders Supplies 


Armored Concrete Curbing 
Master Builders Products 
Heatilators Asphalts 


Construction Co. 


. Jefferson Ave. CAdillac 4890 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| F. H. MARTIN 


Hecommended by the Architects of America 


CINDER бына ROBERT W. TEBBS 


Belle LaRose 2627 Lakewood Blvd 


Michigan Representative LEnox 5362 
New York — Detroit — Plainfield, N. J. 
Mr. Tebbs will be here in July 


9303 Hubbell Ave. INC PHOTOGRAPHER TO 
Bet. Chicago & Joy ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS 


ARCHITECTS 
JOHN H. FREEMAN ATTENTION 


Call us FIRST when you have a sign pro- 


blem. We want to help you. 
WALKER & Co] 
ZEON & NEON SIGNS 


Architects’ Bldg. TE 1-6760 B" GUSTER — DETROIT 


Detroit’s Foremost Sign Organization 


FINE HARDWARE 
PROPERLY SUPERVISED 


SPECIFY 


NON-STICK WINDOWS 


DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 
The First Completely Assembled Double- Hung Window 


% 2x4 JAMBS * 2x8 SILLS * ONE-PIECE ZINC SASH GUIDES * ALUMINUM- PRIMED FRAMES 
* SASH WATERPROOFED (Listed in Sweet’s Catalog) 


М. 8; У. CO: 2137 Gratiot Detroit, Mich. 
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[7 7 7 We specialize in the better grades of Wall 
0. W • BURKE COMPANY Paper, including 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS BIRGE, HUNKEN, KATZENBACH & WARREN 
STRAHAN and THIBAUT 
Detroit, Mich. НЕ sal E eI НЕ 


MAdison 0810 including Jean Wright, Consultant 
куз D 45 


ecure pleasing есе ts and lasting quality, 
t on your dec or us FISHER'S Wall 
. Paint, E розта, and Varnishes. 


NELSON COMPANY FISHER WALL PAPER CO. 


DETROIT — ROYAL OAK — ANS ARBOR 


RAndolph R. 0. Ann Arbor 514 Randolph St. CA. 5950 


4162 3480 13701 А 
WHOLESALE and six local stores 


PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLIES Michigan’s Largest Wall Paper Distributors 


Fisher Building 


Dependable Products — Dependable Service 


... here's 
Simplicity and Economy 


for Night Cooling 


Attic fan night cooling is simple іп 
operation, low in cost, yet effective in 
cooling almost any home. Installation 
cost is not great; few alterations need 
be made. With attic fan cooling you 
can offer summer comfort to the home 
owner at lowest cost. Detroit Edison 
engineers can give you impartial ad- 
G L A 5 5 B L O С K vice on the best available equipment 
STOPS HEAT ° ADMITS LIGHT for your needs. There is no charge for 
this service. Call RAndolph 2100, 


Cadillae Glass Co. Power Sales Division. 


2570 Hart Ave. Detroit 
Phone LEnox 4940 THE DETROIT EDISON co. 
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UNIT KITCHENS 
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LOW COST 
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The New York World's Fair 


by Lewis W. Simpson 


I have just returned from a very interesting four weeks tour, 
I motored to Williamsburg via Washington and Mt. Vernon and spent five days in 
The following notes may be interesting: 

Maryland is a most beautiful state, with winding roads, hills and woods, 
A show of fireflies comes on every night and makes a 


Baltimore. 
New York. 


running and bubbling over huge rocks. 
fairyland. 

Baltimore is a hilly city and 
seems to have no main street. It 
has an unusual and picturesque 
flower market, consisting of cov- 
ered stalls along the curb. This 
city has a clean and tidy appear- 
ance. The colored people live in 
terraces with about 15 foot front- 
age and little if any backyard. They 
spread out on the four white mar- 
ble entrance steps and wash almost 
the whole front of their red paint- 
ed houses and green shutters every 


Simpson 
week. There are many trees on the beautiful sub- 
urban property. 

The Walters Art Gallery, considered the best one- 
man private collection in the country, tempted me 


to make two visits. Quite an architect's paradise. 
Exhibits are displayed according to date and show 
how the arts developed and spread to various coun- 
iries. Each gallery has a large lounge seat with book 
rack attached, containing standard books on the ex- 
hibits. Also typed notes which may be taken away. 
One leaves without the usual tired museum feeling. 
The publie library has large windows like a store and 
exhibits its books in a most enticing way. Ellicott 
City is near by, a very picturesque place, built on a 
rocky hill, with a stony, shallow river, a church and 
old court house perched on the top of the hill with 
numerous and almost unscaleable stone steps. A 
small stream winds through the town under and 
around the houses but is spoiled by tin cans and 
drainage. 


There are some very good old stone houses built 
on the hill sides with great stone walls forming a 
terrace. 


An artist could spend a week there. Not 


headquarters were just outside 


picturesque rivers 


being an artist I tried to be one and was plagued 
with on lookers while trying to make what I never 
can, a water-color. Three dirty youngsters leaned 
over me and brushed off the insects which fancied 
colored water. “How much did I get for my pic- 
tures, $10, $1,000? Our big brother used to paint, 
but gave it up," said one. 

Washington looked like what it is, the capitol of 
a great country. Here I saw a very nice modern 
stone front to a Lutheran Church. At last I was 
able to see the Folger Library "in the flesh." Pho- 
tography cannot do it justice. The nine sculptured 
panels of plays are most enchanting. The outside is 
Paul Cret and I dreaded to go inside and meet Queen 
Elizabeth, but somehow the change is subtle and, 
after all, it is stratford encased in America. The pro- 
portions of the exhibition gallery are very grand and 
delightfully un-museum like. The view into the li- 
brary with its stained glass takes one into the old 
world. The bust of Shakespeare is in wood and a 
good copy of the alabaster one at Stratford Church. 
This visit has led me to read and again enjoy Lance- 
lot Sukert's article in The American Architect of Sep- 
tember, 1932. To lovers of Shakespeare this build- 
ing is a shrine. 

The Freer Art Gallery has a good collection of 
Whistlers and its design is quiet and restful in con- 
trast with some buildings where portraits of gen- 
erals, stuffed bears and primeval animals all rub 
shoulders together, but this makes one enjoy mod- 
ern planning all the more. The dome of the Capitol 
holds its own and so does the great and impressive 
Lincoln Memorial. 

Mount Vernon stood forth in almost majestic sim- 
plicity and we were lucky to pass through it with a 
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Good Architect Essential To Good Building 


by Talmage С. Hughes 
An Interview by Duncan Moore, Radio Announcer, over Radio Station W.J.R., Detroit 
5:15 - 5:30, Friday, July 7, 1939 


Announcer—Ladies and Gentlemen: It was the late Theodore Roosevelt who once said, "Every 
man owes a portion of his time to the upbuilding of the profession or business of which he is 


a part.” 


At this time we are able to present a man who has for some years interested himself in the 
organization work of his profession of Architecture. 


Today, when the whole nation is conscious of its 
problems of housing and planning, I am sure that 
what he has to say will be of interest. 

Mr. Talmage C. Hughes, a practicing Architect 
of Detroit, is an executive of the architectural or- 
ganization of Detroit and Michigan—Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes—Thank you, Mr. Moore. I appreciate 
this opportunity to say a few words about shelter, 
which, next to food and clothing, is unquestionably 
of most importance to our well-being. 

Sociologists have pointed out that the buildings 
which we inhabit have a most vital influence on our 
lives. Economists have agreed that building oc- 
cupies a key position in our program for national 
recovery. 

The Federal Government and other agencies have 
recognized the architects as the leaders in this great 
industry which, next to agriculture, is the largest 
employer of labor. 

The architectural profession is aware of its add- 
ed responsibilities in this great new movement, 
and accepts the challenge. 

Experience has demonstrated that man rarely 
excells in more than one field of endeavor. There- 
fore, modern society conforms to the idea that 
specially trained persons shall care for our health, 
our legal problems, our investments, and the de- 
sign of our buildings. In this last field it is the 
architect who is qualified for expert guidance, in 
obtaining in any structure, whether it be school 
or hospital, church or residence, the maximum of 
stability, utility and beauty. 

Announcer—Well, Mr. Hughes, can you tell us some- 
thing about how architects are made, what is 
necessary before one hangs out his shingle? 

Mr. Hughes—Yes, the architectural student should 
have a good general education before beginning 
his professional training, just as is the case in the 
study of medicine. After he has finished his ar- 
chitectural studies he must spend several years 
under an established practitioner and, finally, he 
must pass the State Board Examination and be is- 
sued a certificate of registration under the State 
laws before assuming the title of Architect. 

Announcer— Well, isn't there something in the state 
law that requires one taking out a building permit 
to have an Architect ? 

Mr. Hughes—Yes, Mr. Moore, but that does not ap- 
ply to residences costing $15,000 or under. 

Announcer—It seems to me that small home owners 
are the ones who need architects most. 

Mr. Hughes—That is so, Mr. Moore. On large, im- 
portant work it goes without saying that architects 
are employed, but residences are often built with- 
out architectural guidance, perhaps because archi- 
tects do not advertise. 

The small home owner forms the backbone of 
the nation. The building of a home as a rule rep- 
resents the largest single investment of his life- 
time. And yet, while he is generally careful in 
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most transactions, too often he enters upon his 
home building project in a haphazard manner, 
often realizing his mistake when it is too late. He 
resolves never to do it again but as a rule he never 
builds again. 


Announcer—It would appear, then, that the proper 


planning and design of a small home might be 
more of a problem than a large building, where 
costs are not so closely budgeted. 


Mr. Hughes—That is true. House building has in the 


past been regarded by many as the easy job of the 
building business, requiring neither technical skill 
in planning and design nor science in erecton. The 
popular belief that stock plans, that need only a 
little shifting around, plus a little knowledge of 
the assembly of materials, are sufficient to insure 
a satisfactory home, accounts for many disappoint- 
ed and disgruntled owners. 

The tendency to pass lightly over the real tech- 
nical needs of the small house has caused home 
building to gravitate to agencies not properly 
equipped or staffed to render the needed technical 
service. The architectural attempts of those not 
qualified by education, training or experience to 
deal successfully with planning, design, and in 
some cases construction, have resulted in eyesore 
after eyesore. Frequently entire neighborhoods of 
architectural hair-raisers mar the landscape. In 
some cases the building material dealer, attempt- 
ing to act as architectural adviser and designer, is 
the one at fault. In others it is the builder. 

Today the Architect is more than ever before 
being recognized as the logical one to deal with 
this major architectural problem of the small home, 
which requires unusual skill in planning and de- 
sign and a thorough knowledge of materials and 
construction. 


Announcer—Well, Mr. Hughes, what about the cost 


of architectural services, can the small home own- 
er afford to pay for them? 


Mr. Hughes—Mr. Moore, he cen't afford to be with- 


out them. An Architect worthy of the name can, 
by proper planning and design and by taking 
competitive bids, invariably save the owner more 
than his fee. And so, a good architect, instead of 
adding to the cost, actually becomes an economy 
measure, besides taking the responsibility off the 
owner's shoulders and insuring a building that 
has individuality and character that make it stand 
out, with deterioration and obsolescence at a mi- 
nimum. 

Good builders and producers of good materials 
recognize this and prefer to work with good archi- 
tects. However, there are still some who claim to 
furnish free plans and tell owners that they will 
act as both architects and builders. Anything one 
gets for nothing is generally worth just that, in 
this case less, because it eliminates competition, 
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and as for acting as both architect and builder, 
that is comparable to having one lawyer represent 
both sides in a court case. 

A good builder is necessary but he occupies the 
position of the pharmacist who fills the doctor's 
prescription. A good building is the result of a 
good architect, a good contractor, using good ma- 
terials and employing good craftsmen. 

Announcer—I notice you stress the point of a good 
architect. From that I take it there is a good deal 
in selecting the right architect, for the right job. 

Mr. Hughes—Yes, Mr. Moore, aside from the fact 
that there are men of varying qualifications in 
every profession, we have members, for instance, 
who do only large buildings. Such offices would 
not do a residence job if one were offered them. 

Announcer—Well, how are the public to know. Sup- 
pose I want to build a home and don’t know any 
architects. Architects don’t advertise. I consult the 
classified telephone directory but they all look 
alike to me. 
. Hughes—Mr. Moore, the Detroit Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects and the Michigan 
Society of Architects maintain a public service 
bureau, at 120 Madison Avenue in Detroit. They 
are listed in the yellow pages of the telephone 
directory, just following, “Architects,” under “Ar- 
chitect’s Associations.” 


There are seven hundred architects registered in 
Michigan. More than five hundred are active, mem- 
bers of the Michigan Society of Architects. These 
architects have subscribed to our Principle of 
Practice and pledged themselves to a high standard 
of professional conduct. They have furnished us 
with their photographs, biographies and records of 
professional training and experience. This informa- 
tion is published annually in a special issue of the 
Weekly Bulletin of the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects. Besides, the editor who has conducted this 
weekly publication for the past thirteen years 
knows most of these architects personally. 


Anyone calling CHerry 7660 will be given infor- 
mation to the best of our ability, concerning any 
architectural or building problems, including names 
of architects specialized on small homes, or on 
any other kind of building. 

Announcer--What advice would you have to offer 
me if I were about to enter upon this important 
problem of home-building? 

Mr. Hughes—Just this Mr. Moore, place your pro- 
blem in the hands of a competent architect, in 
whom you have complete confidence and leave ıt 
very largely to him. 

Seek your architect rather than have him seek 
you. Since in all vocations there is a varying de- 
gree of proficiency, depending upon natural talents, 
education, and experience, select your architect 
only after careful inquiry. Study the man апа 
his work with discrimination; having decided up- 
on him, give him your entire confidence. Be can- 
did about your financial situation. Make known 
all of your wants. Then allow your architect ample 
time to arrive at a complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of your problem, 

From start to finish of your building operation, 
your architect is your professional adviser and re- 
presentative in preparing plans and specifications 
which by competitive bidding will secure a fair 
price, in complying with building codes, in draw- 
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ing contracts, in certifying payments for the work, 
in securing waivers of lien and sworn statements, 
and in seeing throughout construction that you get 
what you pay for. 

Thus, you will find that your architect is a 
many-sided person of diverse attainments and of 
strict honor; one who will maintain with you dur- 
ing your building operation a cordial and friendly 
relationship. He will be able to do this because 
he not only knows his business but he loves it. 

Announcer— Well, aren't these things that people 
would just do, naturally? 

Mr. Hughes—No, Mr. Moore, it is surprising that there 
are so many people who are otherwise well- 
educated, who are smart in their dress, in the se- 
lection of their furniture, who wouldn't be seen 
in an antiquated car, or even a new one of poor 
design, but who seem to feel that in building a 
home "anything goes." If they consult an architect 
at all they proceed to take important decisions out 
of his hands. When people learn to be brutally 
frank and place their building problems in the 
hands of professionally trained men, just as they 
consult doctors, dentists and lawyers, then, and 
only then, may we expect to see a decided im- 
provement in the design of our homes. 

Announcer— What would you say are the trends in 
home design, are they toward the modernistic ? 

Mr. Hughes—No one can foretell just what the 
future will bring forth. That depends upon the 
development of our people, but, since architects 
are interpreters of their times, so those who have 
made architecture a life study are able to make 
some very logical deductions. 


We know that inappropriate design and poor con- 
struction are two of the greatest factors in the 
destruction of value of the home. In the selection 
of a style obsolescence, the enemy of value, should 
be born in mind. A house designed in the extreme 
so-called *modernistic" style, besides fighting with 
its neighbors, is as sure to become obsolete as 
mission furniture. Jig saw exteriors, overdone 
bungalows and false gabled "English" are among 
such fads we have seen come and go. Houses hav- 
ing for their basic design some well established 
style, such as early American colonial, Georgian 
and many others, have stood the test of time. If 
well done they will always be good. America is 
rich in tradition. Probably no where else on earth 
has any country such a wealth and variety of 
styles in domestic architecture to draw upon, hon- 
estly typifying both background and climate. 


However, our designs should not adhere strict- 
ly to the past, but we should adopt the tried and 
irue of our own times, always contributing some- 
thing to their development. 

When building, an owner may think that it costs 
considerable to design and plan his home properly, 
but he who proceeds without this service will find 
ihat it costs even more to neglect to do so. Mr. 
Moore, don't be your own doctor or lawyer-—And 
don't be your own architect. 

Announcer—Thank you, Mr. Hughes. Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am sure that those of you who are 
faced with the problem of home building, or the 
building of any structure, will be glad to know 
of the service bureau maintained by the Detroit 
Chapter of The American Institute of Architects 
and the Michigan Society of Architects at 120 
Madison Avenue in Detroit. The telephone num- 
ber is CHerry 7660. 
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very few visitors. Certainly, the King and Queen 
must have been greatly impressed as they approached 
by the river. The art buildings are very picturesque. 
Today we enjoy what Washington fought for and 
made for us and we hardly have time to browse 
around the home he had so short a period to enjoy. 
It stirred me to read another biography of him. 
New York greets one with a cheerful architectural 
smile, In this great mecca we meet people from every 
where and renew acquaintances. It is hopeless to 
attempt to do and see all you would like. Sixth 
Avenue has lost its elevated railway and almost looks 
like country. Greenwich Village, a most quaint and 
old world place, runs its own newspaper and is im- 
proving itself. The annual outdoor art show was 
in full swing. It seemed to extend for miles, alleys 
had pictures hung on the walls, railings in the streets 
were cased in them. Most of them rather indifferent. 
Some quite Detroity. However, the artists of both 
sexes and all ages were having a great time and I 
felt extremely lucky to get away with a picture. 


We enjoyed the wonderful play “Family Portrait” 
and the screen play, “Good bye Mr. Chipps.” 

At Rockefeller Center I could not see the top 
windows very distinctly but I think they are like two 
or three beneath them. Anyhow, I always enjoy 
studying the bold, flat carving over the doorways 
with the pastel shades of color relieved in black and 
gold. The New York restaurants know how to feed 
you and make one eat as if on a liner at sea. While 
the roof garden dinners are good, as well as the view. 

The World's Fair took up nearly two days and I 
wanted more. The first impression from the Penn. 
Station entrance does not register at all. There are 
no lofty buildings. The general plan of roads seemed 
confused, or I was. All the same I seemed to be in 
a modern world, in spite of my feet, no fussy orna- 
ment. Our brothers are trying to get somewhere and 
there is nothing worse to be seen than our poor 
gothic and stale colonial. It does one good to be in 
a fresh, new budding atmosphere. 


One is struck by the comfort of zoning. Silly side 
shows do not intrude. The Russian building is gen- 
erally spoken of as being quite imposing. The French 
is a mess. The English has a poor plan but most 
interesting exhibit. The Italians aimed high with a 
great cascade of water. But their plan is simple 
and one enjoys the well-laid-out exhibit. 

The Ford building has a high class, humorous and 
educational exhibit of colored working models. Walter 
Dorwin Teague certainly deserves credit for his re- 
strained modern work. The large private lounge and 
dining room are most refreshing, restful places and 
a circular stair case lighted without blinding one. 

No photograph can show the beauty of Williams- 
burg. One must walk and enjoy the setting and dip 
into its history, dine on the porch of an old house and 
be waited on in the old style. Your man has brown 
breeches ,white stockings, black shoes and silver 
buckles. You feel you are Washington, himself—and 
all for $1.25. 

The Raleigh Inn is superb. Such furniture and 
color schemes with flowers to harmonize. The stores 
tie in with the general designs and even the gas 
station has been so subdued you hardly see it. 

This place was in full swing during Washington’s 
life and has been wonderfully restored. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN BAPTISTE FISCHER 


My ancestors were of German, 
French and Austrian stock. 

Grandfather on my mother’s side 
was born in Alsace-Lorraine and 
grandmother in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. My father was born in 
Prague Austria, mother in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Before the Civil War my grand- 
parents moved from New York to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, where, at the 
time of the Civil War Grandfather 
Lahr was a drill master in the 
Union Army. 

After grandfather's death my mother came to Chi- 
cago, where she married in 1871. Here I was born 
on August 9th, 1874. 

My early childhood days were spent on a farm 
in Iowa, and because of this my active schooling 
in the city was delayed until I was about 8 years 
old. There were interruptions. As I remember, I 
craved knowledge very early in life. 

At the age of 12, showing great interest in draw- 
ing, I came under the tutelage of an artist, then came 
art and industrial school. At 14 years of age I was 
quite proficient with the pencil and was modelling 
in clay. It was at this early age that I decided to 
become an architect with the dream of some day 
building a wonderful cathedral. Cologne was my 
inspiration. I became partial to the study of ar- 
chitectural subjects, and in 1892 entered into the 
office of George W. Maher, where I remained for 
eight years. Sixty cents per week, then one dol- 
lar, one dollar and fifty cents and up to twenty-five 
dollars, for which sum I took charge of his office 
while he and Mrs. Maher toured Europe. Even his 
son Phillip, now an architect in Chicago, was left 
in my charge. Mr. Maher was my second inspira- 
tion. He really was a wonderful man with high 
ideals which he tried to instill into all those who 
came under his influence. Here, at the Art Institute 
and under private tutelage I got my foundation edu- 
cation in art. 

Higher mathematics and the physical sciences I 
studied with a brother who was then going to college. 

In 1899 I took the Illinois State Board examination 
for architects, and passed with credit. In 1900 I 
went East for one year and on my return entered the 
office of Wilson and Marshall, as draftsman and 
building superintendent. After one year here, I went 
with Shipley, Rutan and Coolidge, (N. Max Dun- 
ning was the cause of this) at a greatly reduced sal- 
ary, simply to get the oportunity of working on de- 
signs of several of the University of Chicago build- 
ings which they were doing at that time. 

Tireless effort on my part soon won for me the 
position of Chief Designer. Mr. E. D. Martin was 
at this time the head draftsman and engineer. 

A few years after I became Chief Designer, Mr. 
Martin left to become a partner in the firm of Schmidt, 
Gardner and Martin. The duties of head draftsman 
were added to my burdens. With 35 men and the 
varied class (size made no difference to me) of work, 
it was no easy task. Seventy-five percent of my 
evenings—yes  night—holidays and Sundays were 
spent at the office—at this time I was a bachelor. I 
do not know that it is necessary to say much about 
the work we did. since Shipley, Rutan and Coolidge 
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THE COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND DESIGN AT THE U. OF MICHIGAN 


By recent action of the Board of Regents of the 
University, the Department of Landscape Design, 
established thirty years ago in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, has been transferred to 
the College of Architecture with the title of Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture. The five year cur- 
riculum in his department will lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Landscape Architecture, following the 
procedure in architecture itself, where the degree 
is Bachelor of Architecture. The faculty of the De- 
partment of Landscape Design is transferred intact, 
Professor H. O. Whittemore continuing as Chairman. 

In addition to its curriculum in architecture the 
College of Architecture has for a number of years 
offered degree courses in drawing, painting and gen- 
eral design; interior design; advertising design; stage 
design; and industrial design. Four year programs 
in this field lead to the degree of Bachelor of Design. 

In recognition of the broader scope of the work 
now given in the College, the title of College of Ar- 
chitecture marking the establishment of the school as 
a separate unit in 1931 is at this time changed to 
College of Architecture and Design. Wells Bennett 
is Dean of the College. All the technical work of the 
various courses will be given in the Architecture 
Building. 


NU-WOOD STA-LITE OFFERS HIGH 
LIGHT REFLECTION 


An unusually high light reflection factor of better 
than 70% is claimed for Nu-Wood Sta-Lite, a new 
insulating interior finish product announced by the 
Wood Conversion Company. This new surface 
treatment is the result of a special coating recently 
developed which incorporates the use of new princi- 
ples in surfacing materials. 

The company reports an interesting feature in that 
this extremely light surface actually turns lighter 
with exposure. Tests on samples exposed to sunlight 
and Fadometer show that the surface after exposure 
is enough lighter to be easily seen by the eye. Tests 
made in a standard Fadometer show that exposure, 
the equivalent of two years, results in a definite in- 
crease in whiteness. 

Nu-Wood Sta-Lite is available in Tile, Plank and 
Board. The product maintains the distinctive tex- 
ture of Nu-Wood. It offers a considerable amount 
of sound absorption and insulating value. Both in 
texture and color, Sta-Lite is designed to harmonize 
with Tan and Variegated Nu-Wood. 

A special new type tongue and groove joint is fur- 
nished on Sta-Lite Tile and Plank. This joint has a 
slightly shallower bevel which gives the board an 
improved appearance in design. The tongue and 
groove joint offers greater support in construction 
to adjacent pieces— plus practically fool-proof appli- 
cation. Leakage of air through the joint is practic- 
ally eliminated and slight movement is not notice- 
able on the finished job. 

Nu-Wood Sta-Lite can be easily cleaned with a 
sponge or cloth. In extreme cases, a wall paper clean- 
er or damp cloth may be used. If another color is 
desired, the surface acts as the priming coat. This, 
together with the mat texture, offers a surface which 
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had an International reputation, with offices in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and St. Louis, however, we did have 
only very high class work; educational buildings of 
all kinds, the planning of entire university groups, 
library buildings, churches, office buildings and some 
residential work. 

In addition to my duties in the drafting room, I 
was often requested to write the specifications for 
all special work. At regular intervals I had to visit 
the general superintendent to see that our drawings 
were properly carried out, and modelling in clay had 
to be done until Mr. Dux, our modeller, got into the 
spirit of the work. I shall never forget those eight 
years in Paradise. 

In 1911 I went into partnership with Mr. D. E. Postle, 
We had a general practice; residential churches, 
schools, theatres, hospitals and commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. This took me into engineering, 
and in 1916 I became a Registered Structural Engin- 
eer in Illinois. 

In 1929 I became a Registered Architect in the 
State of Michigan, and in 1935 I became a Registered 
Architect in the State of Ohio. 

I am continuing a general practice, since I have 
never at any time believed in specialization, and it 
is my idea that specialization in design and construc- 
tion is the cause of most of our bad architecture. 

I believe in a most thorough training for the ar- 
chitect in both design and construction. I believe 
the architect should know materials as living mat- 
ter. He should know the tools and methods of all 
of the building trades. He should be a musician or 
at least musically inclined. He should be a philoso- 
pher, and he must at all times be sane and practical. 

This attitude has made my architectural life what 
it has been, a most wonderful adventure. It has 
been responsible for the building up of my wonder- 
ful library, where I still live my life of study and 
research. I have done some writing. 

To the young men who may read these biographies 
may I say—build your foundation well and remember 
that “He builds as well who lays the deep foundation 
as he who caps the turrets in the sky," and always 
remember that on this foundation you are to build 
a superstructure, which you can do only if you at- 
tend that "True University" which Carlyle said is 
a collection of books. 

My hobby is books—and how I love to direct and 
instruct young students of architecture and engin- 
eering. Anything constructive which youth does can 
become a hobby with me for the time being. 


Architecture of the New York World's Fair was 
described by Robert B. Frantz, architect, speaking 
Tuesday, June 27, before the Exchange Club at the 
Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw. Mr. Frantz was enthusias- 
tic about the lighting of the fair and recommended 
that visitors get their first view of the fair at night. 


is easily covered wih paint without showing brush 
marks. 

Because of the special joint treatment, Nu-Wood 
Sta-Lite Tile and Plank are not inter-changeable 
with Tan, Variegated and Ivory Nu-Wood Tile and 
Plank. For two tone effects, Ivory Nu-Wood, which 
will still be available, should be used. 

For further information and samples of this Nu- 
Wood Sta-Lite write the Wood Conversion Company, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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MID-WEST ARCHITECTURAL 
CONFERENCE 


In the last issue of the Bulletin announcement was 
made that this week’s issue would be devoted to a 
complete report of the Mid-West Architectural Con- 
ference held at the University of Notre Dame on June 
23 and 24. 

Owing to the fact that manuscripts on some of the 
talks were not received in time the date of the issue 


has been advanced one week. There was so much 
meat in these addresses it was thought better to 
make the issue all-inclusive, rather than leave out 


some or to spread the material over more than one 
issue. 
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"Most Modern Finish Factory in Michigan" 
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Mid-West Architectural Conference—University of Notre Dame 
June 23-24, 1939 


At this conference, which was in the nature of an organization meeting, many interesting talks 
were delivered and a great deal of constructive work was done. The pre-convention meeting of the 
Committee on Arrangements took place Thursday evening at the Hotel LaSalle in South Bend. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity of renewing old acquaintances and making new ones, which 
made us wonder why we had not known some of these fine men before. Mr. Vincent Fagan, Archi- 
tect of South Bend and of the University of Notre Dame, arranged the meeting in a most delightful 


setting, which showed some of the excellent work he 
has done recently in the remodeling of public rooms 
in the Hotels Hoffman and LaSalle. 

An interesting story attaches to his Brandywine 
room in connection with the selection of a name. The 
state laws of Indiana do not permit signs advertising 
the sale of liquor so it was decided to use the name 
Brandywine and one of the decorative features was 
a large map showing the location of the Battle of 
Brandywine which was to be placed over the back 
bar. Vince relates that in his research on this sub- 
ject he suddenly came upon the realization that this 
was one of the major defeats of the American Army. 
However, the whole thing seems to be a complete 
success and no one, except the Architect, has raised 
any objections. 

Another of his interesting rooms is that in the 
Hotel Hoffman which delegates, for the lack of a 
better name, called the Pigskin Room, and because it is 
lined with this material, perhaps representing the 
victories of the University of Notre Dame. 

Many of the interesting sidelights were events 
which did not appear on the program, for instance; 
the Producers’ Council provided some very wonder- 
ful prizes for the athletic events and otherwise made 
the meetings enjoyable. The University of Notre Dame 


showed up in all its beauty and the weather was per- 
fect. 

A great deal of credit is due to 
Mr. Wilbur Shook, president of the 
Indiana Society of Architects and 
Mr. Edward D. Pierre, president of 
the Indiana Chapter of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and to 
the architects of Indiana. The 
University of Notre Dame outdid 
itself in extending hospitality. 

Registration began Saturday morn- 
ing and the final count showed 
eighty-eight architects and twenty- 
six others including producers and 
wives. 

Friday Morning Session 

At the opening session Friday morning, Father Hugh 
O'Donnell, C.S.C., vice-president of Notre Dame, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to delegates, stating that the 
president of the University, Father O'Hara, was in 
South America and since it was the vice-president's 
duty to keep house in the president's absence, it 
became his pleasant duty to express the hope that 


See CONFERENCE—Page 4 
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YOUR INQUIRIES RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


Our Plant Is The Only One Of Its Kind in Existence [0] 
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FLOORS INC. 
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A Complete Line of Rock Wool Insulation 
Products Manufactured in Detroit 


SULA TIO N Hogarth 8978 
D U S T R I Е 5 Meyers Кола 
CORPORATED at Lyndon 


Consult us when you have insulation problems 
SPECIFICATIONS MAILED ON REQUEST 


Long Experience — Adequate Facilities 
Clean Cut Business Procedure 
Blue Printing & Photostat Reproductions 


O & O Blue Print & Supply Co. 


CAdillac 0005-0011 54 Henry St. 


Punch & Judy Theatre 


Kercheval at Fisher Road Niagara 3898 


WED. - THURS. 
by popular demand 
Clark Gable — Jeanette MacDonald 
“SAN FRANCISCO” 
FRI. - SAT July 21 and 22 
yrone Power — Alice Faye 
“ROSE OF WASHINGTON sQU ARE" 
11 P. M. Charles Ruggles 
"HIS EXCITING NIGHT" 
1, - MON. - TUES. July 23, 24 and 25 
Jennette MacDonald — Lew Ayres 
“BROADWAY SERENADE" 


July 19 and 20 


Murray W. Sales & Co. 


Detroit’s Finest 
Plumbing and Heating 
Display Rooms 
At Your Service 


MAdison 4200 
801 W. BALTIMORE AT THIRD 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 
FACE BRICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GL AZED 
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FLOOR TILE 
Representatives for 
ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening and 


Waterproofing Concrete 
Third and Larned Streets 
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For 
BETTER BUILT HOMES 
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DWIGHT LUMBER CO. 
ViInewood 2-4500 


FOX THEATRE 
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Edna May Oliver 


in 
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teaturing Irving Berlin's new song hits 
Also a second outstanding screen feature plus 
Fox Movietone News and selected short subjects. 


TURNER - BROOKS, Ine. 


FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS FOR 
ALL MATERIALS AS SHOWN IN THE CON- 
GOLEUM-NAIRN MODES AND METHODS 
SHOW. 


“Bonded Floors” “Bonded Walls" 


9910 Dexter Blvd. TOwnsend 8-1020 


Facts About Monel Metal 


MONEL CANNOT RUST—2/3 nickel and 1/3 copper 
MONEL IS RESILIENT—same resiliency as linoleum 
MONEL IS TOUGHER BY 50%—than alloy steel used in railway axels 
· MONEL IS STRONGER BY 30%—than steel used in bridge construction 
. MONEL IS STAIN RESISTANT—acids used in kitchen will not stain per- 


manently 


. MONEL CANNOT CHIP, PEEL OR CRACK—solid metal 
. MONEL STANDS АМҮ ABUSE—reduces maintenance costs 
. MONEL IMPROVES WITH AGE—always lustrous and beautiful 


These are a few reasons why Whitehead Metal Products Company sinks continue to gain 
in popularity with architects, home owners and apartment house management companies. 


Whitehead Metal Products Company, Inc. 


4461 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
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DETROIT DEPT. OF BUILDINGS 
BULLETIN NO, 227, 4-13-39 


Re: Determination of Number of Stories in Dwellings 

Some difficulties have apparently arisen as to the 
application of Section 203 of the Building Code in 
determining the number of stories in a dwelling. For 
this reason the following interpretations will be used 
by the Department in determining and designating 
the number of stories in buildings to be used for re- 
sidential purposes. 

One Story Dwellings: Dwellings in which living 
quarters would be illegal in the attic on account of 
insufficient area, ceiling height, ete. 

One and One-Half Story Dwellings: A dwelling 
one story in height with an attic having sufficient 
usable floor ‘space to accomodate one or more rooms 
of legal size and arrangement for use as dwelling 
quarters. The total area of such attic rooms shall not 
exceed 5006 of the area of the first floor and such 
attic rooms shall be used exclusively as a part of the 
living quarters situated on the first floor. The pro- 
vision of a stairway to the attic or the designation 
of attic rooms on plans are not essential to subject a 
building to this classification if the usable attic space 
is as above described. 

Two Story Dwellings: Dwellings having floor area 
legally usable for living purposes on the attic or 
second floor exceeding 50% of the first floor area. 

Any dwelling one story in height and having an 
attic to be occupied separately as a dwelling or for 
use for any other purpose than a dwelling shall be 
subject to this classification. 

The same principles shall apply in the case of 
dwellings over two (2) stories in height. 

GEORGE F. EMERY 

Chief Building Inspector 
Approved: Joseph P. Wolff 

Commissioner 


U. 5. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS 

Senior Architect, $4600 a year; Architect, $3800; 
Associate Architect, $3200; Assistant Architect, $2600. 

Optional branches — Design, Specifications, Esti- 
mating. 

Applications must be in not later than July 24. 
Forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Board of 
United States Civil Service Examiners, at any first- 
class post office, or from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


THIRD GOLF OUTING 
Architects — Builders & Traders 
TUESDAY — JULY 18TH — 1939 
CLINTON VALLEY COUNTRY CLUB 


Club is located at intersection of Van Dyke 
and Utica Roads. Drive out Van Dyke to Utica 
Road and right to club, or Schoenherr Road to 
Utica Road and left to club. 

CHARGES — GOLF — DINNER — PRIZES $3. 

This is a private club in excellent condition, 
noted for its watered fairways — big locker 
room and fine dinners. 

Peter Platte, the general manager has pro- 
mised us a real treat and we have promised 
him not less than a hundred for dinner. Don't 
let us down. 


WM. F. SEELEY, Chairman. 
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HYDE 8 WILLIAMS ARCHITECTS FOR 
1940 “IDEAL HOME” 


The firm of Hyde & Williams has been selected 
to design the Ideal Home to be built in connection 
with the 1940 Detroit Builders’ Show according to an 
announcement made public by Kenneth C. Black, 
president of the Michigan Society of Architects, 
through whom the selection is made annually. In ac- 
cepting the appointment it is expected that this firm 
will produce something in character with the high 
standard of residential work for which they have be- 
come noted. 

Mr. Kenneth D. McGregor, executive secretary of 
the Show, has expressed his gratification at this se- 
lection. 

The Ideal Home, a principal feature in connection 
with the Detroit Builders Show, has become an in- 
stitution of great importance to architects and the 
entire building industry in Michigan. 

Last year for the first time the management of 
the Show held a Home Builders’ Clinic to which the 
publie was invited and this series of meetings was 
opened with an Architects’ Day. Appearing on the 
program were the Architect for the Ideal Home and 
other speakers on Architectural subjects. It is expect- 
ed that this service will be continued this year since 
the public responded in a most encouraging manner. 


CRANBROOK FILM SHOWN AT 
PITTSBURGH 


The Charette, publication of Pittsburgh Chapter, A. 
I. А., reports the showing of the colored motion pic- 
ture taken at Cranbrook Academy of Art by Richard 
Р. Raseman, executive secretary. 

The film was shown at the Pittsburgh Chapter 
meeting on June 20th by Allan H. Neal, treasurer of 
the Chapter. 

Besides the architecture of Cranbrook, which was 
done by Mr. Eliel Saarinen, the film shows many in- 
teresting lights in connection with the teaching of the 
arts including painting, sculpture and weaving. 

According to the report the film was enthusiastically 
received by members of the Pittsburgh Chapter. 

This film has been shown at many architectural 
meetings throughout the country and is available to 
others interested. Information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Richard P. Raseman, executive secretary, 
Cranbrock Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan. 


ELECTED OFFICERS OF ESD 


Clair W. Ditchy has been elected assistant treas- 
urer of the Engineering Society of Detroit. Harold S. 
Ellington was elected a director, 

Architects who serve on ESD committees are Mal- 
colm R. Stirton, Publication; Clair W. Ditchy, By- 
laws; Branson V. Gamber, Civic Affairs; Cornelius 
L. T. Gabler, Membership; Arthur K. Hyde, Library 
Service. 

John C. Thornton was the speaker at one of their 
meetings last season. He spoke on his European trip 
and illustrated his talk with motion pictures. 
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delegates would imbibe in some of the famous Notre 
Dame spirit. 


RESPONSE OF MR. FUGARD 


Mr. John Reed Fugard, Regional Director, A. 
I. A., Illinois-Wisconsin District spoke 
as follows: 


It is my pleasure and honor to 
officially represent the Illinois-Wis- 
consin District of the A. L A, a 
district having three chapters of The 
Institute, two flourishing state org- 
anizations, and 1500 registered ar- 
chitects, second in number only to 
New York, where the greatest con- 
centration of the profession perhaps 
is found in the entire world. 

It would seem that after ten years 
of depression times our profession 
has been through the refining fires 
of adversity, but is still able to main- 
tain its position with great pride in the business life 
of the Middle West. I believe it is a safe statement 
to make that the members of the profession in this 
district are now in better spirit and financial shape 
than they have been at any time during the last 
decade. 


Fugard 


This fact is probably due to governmental influ- 
ences either directly or indirectly, which have pro- 
vided construction work through the agencies of 
WPA, FHA PWA, and USHA. For this work we are 
truly grateful, not only from the financial standpoint, 
but from the point of view of having had an op- 
portunity for service, and the architects of this dis- 
triet have certainly contributed their share toward 
the upbuilding of the professional attitude, which we 
find represented in those Federal agencies. Private 
enterprise, however, which is the backbone of our 
profession, has been woefully lacking in initiative, 
and, until private enterprise again enters the con- 
struction field, the architectural profession will con- 
tinue to be handicapped in its expression. 


It would seem to me, perhaps, that the realization 
of the changes in the architectural practice should be 
brought before the attention of those attending this 
conference. Possibly, this change comes about through 
social and economic adjustments which are world- 
wide, but it appears to me that in over a quarter of 
a century's experience our profession has changed 
immeasurably both in attitude and in methods of 
business. 


In former days it was not considered essential for 
an architect to be a "business man," but rather he 
was a student and an artist, depending almost en- 
tirely upon his business coming from clients who 
respected his ability as a designer and his integrity 
as a man. In those days, the architect was an individ- 
ua He met with his brother architects of like 
training and accomplishments, and his discussions per- 
tained more to the aesthetic than to the practical side 
of architecture. 

The architectural publications of those days dealt 
with artistic accomplishment and professionalism 
seemed to be the key-note, while today we find that 
the leading publications are becoming more and more 
simply a means of propaganda for new and untried 
building products, the medium by which the so-call- 
ed "international" style of architecture is being sold 
to the publie, with the consequent publicizing to the 
utmost of its creators. 


What our profession needs more than anything else 
at this time is a good strong national leadership, seek- 
ing for and finding inspiration within its own bord- 
ers, rather than within the confines of other countries. 
There is a manifest growing tendency for the archi- 
tects of America to combine their efforts within a 
national organization, founded upon business princi- 
ples in consonance with our own way of thinking, to 
which they may adhere in the safe-guarding of their 
profession from the in-roads of foreign propaganda, 
governmental bureaucracy, union labor domination, 
and unlawful combinations of building material inter- 
ests. 

The monopolistic tendencies through combinations 
of union labor and city officials; between union labor 
and building material interests; and between the var- 
ious agencies and material manufacturers, will un- 
doubtedly be brought into the light of day through 
Federal investigation, the rumblings of which we al- 
ready hear. It would seem that nothing but good can 
come from such investigations, provided, however, 
they are not made to be tools of the politicians and 
designed for political expediency in the coming na- 
tional elections. Certainly every architect has experi- 
enced the handicaps to his professional work due to 
this unlawful enterprise. I think we can look forward 
to a time in the not too far distant future when ad- 
justments will have been made in these practices, 
which will provide for a professional business not so 
completely dominated by those influences. 

The architects of America are becoming more vocal 
in their insistence upon taking their rightful and tra- 
ditional place in American life, and the near future 
will probably determine what direction that expres- 
sion will take. The inspiration which we may all re- 
ceive from such gatherings as this, and from a meet- 
ing such as will be held in Washington in September 
of this year, when the architects of the world will 
assemble for a discussion of their mutual problems, 
will heighten our endeavors and make for a long step 
forward in the line of рговте 


RESPONSE OF MR. DITCHY 


Mr. Clair W. Ditchy, Regional Director, A.A» 
Great Lakes District, had the following 
to say: 


This meeting primarily has a very 
practical purpose. It aims to іп- 
crease the effectiveness of the ar- 
chitect. Before we consider the sev- 
eral means by which this may be 
accomplished, it may be well to take 
an inventory of the situation in 
which we find ourselve: 

The architects gathered here to- 
day represent six states, іс; Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Michigan. These comprise 
the Illinois-Wisconsin and Great 
Lakes Distriets of The American In- 
stitute of Architects and each of these six states, in 
addition to one or more Chapters of the Institute, has 
a State architectural society. Every one of these states 
has an architects' registration act, defining and reg- 
ulating in varying degrees, the practice of the pro- 
fession of architecture. 


It is generally conceded that the prestige which 
the profession as a whole enjoys today and many of 
the practical advantages in one way of standard prac- 
tices of which the individual architect avails himself 
in his daily work are directly attributable to the ef- 
forts of The American Institute of Architects over a 
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long period of years. Any step, therefore, in the direc- 
tion of greater effectiveness, should be made with due 
recognition of the Institute's accomplishments, In fact, 
the Committee on State Organization, a committee 
which has the widest national representation of any 
architectural committee in existence, has definitely 
Eone on record as favoring one national architectural 
organization, that organization to be The American 
Institute of Architects. The Institute on its part in 
recent years has so amended its By-Laws as to en- 
courage the unification of the profession and to give 
representation nationally to all practicing architects. 

The necessary machinery has been set up within 
the By-Laws of the Institute to provide for a close 
cooperation between the Octagon and the State So- 
cieties, as well as the Chapters. A logical sequence 
to these developments is the Conference which we are 
opening here today and which it is our hope and aim 
will lead to the organization of a Great Lakes Region- 
al Association, and if I may be so bold as to express 
a beneficent wish for territory outside, my jurisdic- 
tion, that a similar organization will be formed for the 
Illinois- Wisconsin District. May I at this point quote 
from the By-Laws of the АЛА. 


Chapter IV 
Regional Districts 


Article 1. PURPOSES AND NUMBER OF REGION- 
AL DISTRICTS. 


Section 1. Purposes of Regional Districts. 


In order to forward the objects of The Institute, 
unify its efforts, and better administer its affairs 
in the various parts of its domain and to coordinate 
and combine the efforts of its members within the 
several parts, The Board shall divide the domain 
of The Institute into districts, each of which shall 
be known as a REGIONAL DISTRICT. 


Section 2. Number of Regional Districts. 


The Board shall establish ten regional districts, 
each of which shall comprise the territory of one 
or more states. The Board shall fix the territory 
and boundries of each district, and may change the 
same from time to time as it deems to the best 
interests of The Institute, but no portion of the 
territory of any state shall be included in more 
than one regional district. One regional district shall 
comprise the territory of the state of New York. 


ARTICLE 2. ORGANIZATION OF REGIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


Section 1. Regional Associations. 


Within each regional district The Board, with the 
consent of the chapters within the district, may 
organize an architectural association to embrace 
the entire district. The membership of each such 
regional association shall comprise the chapters 
and the state association members within the dis- 
trict, and it may be open to corporate members if 
the purposes of The Institute will best be served 
thereby. Each regional association shall be an un- 
incorporated non-profit membership association 
with its own governing board, under the guidance 
of the regional director of the district, and with a 
name, by-laws, rules and regulations approved by 
The Board. The expenses of each regional associa- 
tion shall be met by its constituent chapters and 
state association members and The Institute as they 
shall agree, and there shall be no admission fee or 
annual dues payable to the regional association." 
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We have here a provision which has never before 
been utilized. The advantages of such regional groups 
as are herein contemplated are manifold, for through 
them may be extended and expanded the benefits of 
the work of The American Institute of Architects. 

As matters stand today, the activities of the Insti- 
tute are in a large measure centralized in Washington. 
The various committees, the officers and the Board 
of Directors perform their tasks diligently and pass 
along to membership as best they may, the valuable 
information and guidance which their efforts bring 
forth. Where well organized chapters exist, this prob- 
lem is not too difficult. But unfortunately, many of 
our practising architects are not in large communities 
and are denied the privileges which a large chapter 
offers. The same may be said for our state societies for 
they fail to reach the isolated members in a very ef- 
fective way. 

It is hoped that through the instrumentality of the 
Regional Association, a closer cooperation among the 
individual members of the profession may be effected 
and at the same time the profession may be better 
established and more fully recognized as a vital ele- 
ment in the progress of our communities, 


This move is frankly one of decentralization. By 
that we do not mean a weakening of the Institute in 
Washington; in fact it may impose added burdens 
upon the Institute headquarters. But it does mean 
that the Institute will be implemented in the field with 
another vehicle to aid in its work, and in the accomp- 
lishment of the purposes for which regional districts 
have been established. 

Our ultimate aim is to promote publie appreciation 
of architecture, to increase the effectiveness of the 
architect, and thus to improve the physical character 
of our communities. A concerted effort must be made 
to create a greater and more intelligent public inter- 
est in the value of good architecture. Poor planning 
and poor building may impose upon a community a 
handicap which it may take generations to eliminate, 
or which may never be fully overcome. 

Attention is being focused today upon the economy 
of, and need for intelligent planning. Our Federal 
agencies in rehabilitating the mortgage market have 
emphasized the importance of this principle. Our loan- 
ing institutions are anxious to avoid a repetition of 
the losses sustained during the depression and which 
were traceable directly to a disregard for proper plan- 
ning and supervision. The stage is, therefore, set for 
the architect to take advantage of the public's con- 
sciousness of the value of good architecture. To do 
this requires an alert and energetic group and hence 
we may appreciate the importance of the steps for 
greater organization which we are taking today. 

We live in an era of group organization. Our modern 
facilities for communication and transportation have 
been conducive to the formation of countless profes- 
sional, social and business societies, Every economic 
group furthers its purposes and impresses the public 
with its entity through close cooperation and organ- 
ized action. The publie has been led to expect that 
any worth while movement or cause will be properly 
and forcibly presented in the modern manner and 
that the absence of such a manifestation may brand 
a cause as trifling and inept. It is naive, therefore, to 
assume that architects as a class may prosper and 
achieve their worthy objectives by eschewing or ig- 
noring this well established procedure, and following 
in its stead a rigidly respectable but ineffectual isola- 
tionist or non-conformist policy. I do not mean to 
infer that the lack of an aggressive policy in this re- 
gard forebodes the death-knell of the architectural pro- 
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fession, albeit there are keen students of the problem 
who do. But I am more particularly impressed by the 
fact that because of our lassitude and an apparently 
inherent aversion to subscribing in any measure to 
current methods, honored by observance in other pro- 
fessions, we have allowed and continue to allow the 
public in many respects to be duped with shoddy and 
vulgar offerings in lieu of honest design and materi- 
als. There is an indictment here which I find difficult 
to set aside. 


Our first step then is to develop and strengthen our 
organization so that we may have a positive approach 
to these problems. We hope to effect in these sessions 
an exchange of ideas which will be of great benefit 
to every architect. We hope to stimulate greater in- 
terest among our members in this important but 
neglected phase of professional practice. We envision 
eventually, a medium through which the public may 
be more generally and positively informed of the val- 
ue of architectural services, the standards of archi- 
tectural practice may be strengthened and improved, 
the architect's potentiality as a vital servant of the 
community may be recognized, ignorance and misin- 
formation may be challenged, and the shyster and the 
charlatan may be apprehended. Here indeed is a 
cause to which we may with courage and conviction 
rally. 

Friday Afternoon 


At the afternoon session Friday a symposium on 
housing and city planning was held. Mr. Walter R. 
McCornack, F.A.LA. Dean, Department of Archi- 
tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pre- 
sided. The principal address was by Dr. Robert W. 
Kelso, president of the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of Detroit. 

At this session a Resolutions Committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. Emery Stanford Hall, 
Elmer C. Roberts, Gerrit J. deGelleke, Wilbur Shook, 
Kenneth C. Black and Howard Dwight Smith. Resolu- 
tions prepared by them and adopted at the last busi- 
ness session are reprinted elsewhere in this issue. 


DR. KELSO'S ADDRESS 


Home ownership is a myth, Dr. 
Robert W. Kelso, president of the 
Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of Detroit, declared in an 
address on "The Social Need For 
Better Housing" at the symposium 
on Housing Friday afternoon. 

Dr. Kelso’s talk was reprinted in 
АШ in several newspapers. We re- 
gret that space does not permit the 
printing of the full text here. 

“Public men and other leaders 
still talk of it as being necessary to 
the salvation of empires just as 
presidents and monarchs still talk of large families 
and still urge the couple on a thousand a year to have 
ten children," said Dr. Kelso, who is director of the 
Curriculum in Social Work of the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies at the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Dr. Kelso 


"If the American publie were less prone to be sat- 
isfied with the credistic morality of ages gone by апа 
more inclined to think of the real, hard, cold facts of 
living in this present day, we would add to those wise 
commandments against theft, covetousness, and 
adultery a decree that thou shalt not as a people per- 
mit the human family to live in squalor.” 

“We have lived together in new America long 


enough to realize that the welfare of the individual 
citizen and home dweller is inextricably bound up 
wiih and dependent upon the common well being. We 
may develop our laws on crime and upon the police 
power in the protection of the public health to a high 
degree of perfection, but we shall never get at the 
causes which drive the individual into anti-social 
conduct until we shall have done something that is 
construetive and preventative in the matter of the 
home conditions under which grown-ups have to live 
and in which children are to be born and brought up. 

“Today home ownership is only an ideal, and for a 
gocd and inereasing reason. That reason is the mo- 
bility of labor coupled with the uncertainty of in- 
come. The American laborer is almost nomadic in the 
sense that he must follow the job wherever it leads 
him. The average stay of an executive, working as 
most of us work for a national corporation, is said to 
be about two years in any one place. The average for 
the laborer is a matter of months." 

“Home ownership is declining rapidly toward the 
vanishing point; and the lower cost housing in the 
future is housing for tenancy only and needs to be 
thought of in its construction, its financing, and its 
maintenance on a rent-house basis. 

“We have no practice in this country of setting up 
a minimum standard in housing and requiring that 
no residence shall be allowed to fall below it. Poor 
families cannot buy new houses. They can seldom 
rent them. They are supposed to live in wasted areas, 
abandoned by their former occupants who have been 
able to move to something better. In this present year 
of grace, decent homes available to low income famil- 
ies are practically non-existent?” — — ^ ^ .— 

“The social results of sub-standard living are an 
ugly story. Of course it is not the whole cause of 
disease, of delinquency, of family wreckage, of il- 
legitimacy or even of city filth; but when these con- 
ditions are found invariably attendant upon sub- 
standard housing in wasted city areas a reasoning 
man comes naturally to the conclusion that the two 
are closely related and that if by setting our national 
house in order we could reduce the sub-standard 
condition, we might by the same token reduce the 
social evils that go with it." 

“Human tragedy, social wreckage, and civic loss are 
involved in slum conditions. A blighted residential 
area is always one of declining values and of tax de- 
liquency, and the slums of a city are its most expen- 
sive luxury." 

*So absolutely parallel are the lines of sub-standard 
housing and of social ill-being that there is no known 
exception to the results. The story is best illustrated 
by a spot map. Try this experiment for instance: Take 
an outline map of your city and insert a black-headed 
pin at every point from which a case of tuberculosis 
was reported to the board of health last year. Take 
another outline map just like the first and stick a red 
pin into every spot in which a juvenile delinquent was 
located. Take now a third map and spot every police 
call; a fourth map showing every fire call, and finally 
a fifth map showing tax delinquency." 

“Now line these finished maps up side by side on 
the wall You will be suprised to find that you have 
a forest of these various colored pins all in the same 
parts of the city. And you will be still more sur- 
prised perhaps to discover that in sticking these pins 
in the maps you have carefully and accurately out- 
lined the slum areas of your city. If you could take 
a composite photograph of all five it would show one 
single map of solid pins covering the sub-standard 
areas. There would be no blurred margins." 
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“There are those who say that the slum is a natural 
attendant of city life and they point to the fact that 
sinks of this kind have existed in all the cities of the 
world since the beginning of aggregate dwelling. This 
is of course true in the same way that it is true that 
dogs still have fleas and that mankind from the dawn 
of recollection to the present moment has always had 
lice. The fallacy in both instances lies in the assump- 
tion that since it has been therefore it must always be.” 

“Just as man has always been until lately a surface 
crawling creature, unable to fly, so it may well be 
that in the less obvious world of endless change man 
may cease to be the inchoate accidental dweller in 
milling mobs and become the inhabitant of cities 
organized and maintained reasonably upon the basis 
of knowledge that already exists concerning human 
needs as to health, safety, decency, convenience, and 
the beauty and amenity of his surroundings.” 

Positive coordinating action by the people of the 
United States is required to bring anything like order 
out of the existing housing chaos, Dr. Kelso asserted. 

“The dweller himself cannot remove the sub- 
standard conditions in which he lives,” he continued. 
“If he had the understanding and could get his fellows 
together he has not the means with which to do any- 
thing about it. A careful study of 1934 revealed the 
fact that somewhere in the neighborhood of 52 per- 
cent of the city dwelling families of the United States 
were receiving less that $1,000 a year total income.” 

“The situation can be very little better today and 
something like 10,000,000 workers have no job. Gov- 
ernment is supporting them with direct and work re- 
lief and is struggling to find them housing—not stand- 
ard housing by the way—but just housing at $20 a 
month or less.” 

“At the other side of the picture the same govern- 
ments are taking thousands upon thousands of prop- 
erties for delinquent taxes. In Michigan they are getting 
set to sell these properties back to the land speculators 
who deal in them, and who, for the most part, allowed 
their taxes to become delinquent, at a very small frac- 
tion of a fairly low assessed valuation. When this re- 
sult is accomplished we may expect the old lot-selling 
racket to start all over again. That is to say, we are 
still thinking normally and naturally in terms of prop- 
erty and vested interests. We are overlooking the 
common welfare. 

“The problem of housing cannot be dealt with con- 
structively without a reasonable zoning for land use 
in our cities; and that zoning cannot be effected intel- 
ligently without careful regional and city planning. 
These are three distinct steps in progress toward com- 
petent housing. At the base of them lies intelligent 
public understanding of the main features of the prob- 
lem with an equally intelligent public opinion emerg- 
ing therefrom.” 

Dr. Kelso spoke at 4 p. m., before a symposium on 
housing and city planning of which Walter R. Mc- 
Cornack, dean of the department of architecture at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was chairman. 

Following Dr. Kelso’s talk, Dean McCornack gave 
the best brief on what should be done about housing 
we have ever heard. 


COLLEGIATE 

Ralph Yarger to Roger Allen: “I’m glad to meet 
you. I have enjoyed your writing and particularly the 
Piece recently about a college boy who applied to 
you for a job, you said you knew he was a college 
boy because his coat and pants didn’t match.” Ralph’s 
face flushed as he noticed that Allen was wearing 
blue and green striped trousers and a coat of salt 
and pepper tweed. 
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Friday Evening 


On Friday evening, June 23rd, Mr. 
Thomas E. Tallmadge, F.A.LA., de- 
livered a most interesting and in- 
structive illustrated lecture on the 
restoration at Williamsburg. 

Saturday Morning 

An interesting informal event was 
a breakfast given by Mr. George J. 
Haas of Stran-Steel Division and 
Mrs. Haas at Hotel Hoffman at 
which Michigan delegates and their 
wives were guests. George and his 
company can always be depended 
upon to come through with the right 
thing at the right time. 

At the Saturday morning session it was moved by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt and seconded by Professor George M. 
McConkey that in case of a deficit resulting from the 
expenses of the conference the amount be raised by 
assessing Chapters and State Societies in the Great 
Lakes and lllinois- Wisconsin Districts. The motion 
was passed. 

At the general session Saturday morning Mr. E. D. 
Pierre presided and talks were heard on the subjects 
of Membership Publicity and Unification. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Mr. Edward D. Pierre, President, Indiana 
Chapter, A.I.À., presided and spoke 
as follows: 


THE ARCHITECTS OF AMERI- 
CA are vitally linked with the future 
of America. 

AMERICA'S HOPE for social and 
economie advancement lies in the 
continuous improvement of its liv- 
ing conditions, its homes and its 
communities. 

IT IS NO LONGER A QUESTION 
of merely providing places where 
people might live, work and play. 

THE ALL IMPORTANT ISSUE 
TODAY is the kind and character 
of the means created to satisfy 
normal, healthy needs. This applies to the community 
as well as to the home. The home is the foundation of 
our social order, and in the final analysis the continu- 
ous profitable employment in the building of homes 
and communities is the very root of a sound economic 
system. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION can make a 
great and lasting contribution to such a social and 
economie structure. On its initiative, its ability and its 
sincerity depends whether or not it shall measure up 
to its opportunity. 

THE PROFESSION must assume its rightful leader- 
ship in the shaping of the architectural destinies of 
the nation. It must interpret the tastes of the people, 
provide the standards and the pattern of homes and 
communities. It must provide the vision and the in- 
spiration that will realize that vision. THE ARCHI- 
TECT MUST BE THE MASTER ARCHITECT OF 
HIS COUNTRY — THE MASTER ARCHITECT OF 
AMERICA. 

THE PRESENT NEED IS FOR VISION based on 
ideals, on fundamentals of thought, of action, of life, 
of private and public responsibility, of economic well- 
being, of a new order of initiative in related effort, of 
cooperation based on loyalty and understanding. 


Tallmadge 


Pierre 
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AMERICA NEEDS A NEW CONSCIOUSNESS. The 
Architect in cooperation with the industry should fire 
the imagination of our people for improved craftsman- 
ship, improved living standards, better working con- 
ditions, safety and wholesome play for our children 
and better buildings, better communities. We have a 
romantic story to tell and should tell it. 

WE HAVE THE FACILITIES for inspiring the pop- 
ular mind,—the steam shovel, the girder high in the 
air, the magic of the human mind as they change 
wood and brick and metal and cement and stone into 
a creation of loveliness and utility. These are our very 
own and they can fire the imagination of America if 
we'll but use them. The next era might be the Era of 
Craftsmanship. This involves the youth of America, 
and that's news. 

EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD should be 
taught to realize that the future of towns and cities, 
the future environment of citizens and the very future 
of our country is vitally linked with a proper and 
realistic concept of the problems which exist in their 
own communities. None of these problems are new, 
nor do they differ greatly between one community and 
another. 

NO HONEST APPRAISAL can ignore the blight 
that rests in some degree in every community in the 
land. It lurks in the shadows and the misery of mean, 
crooked, little streets in the slums and hovels where 
children are supposed to laugh and play in the decay 
of homes, slowly deteriorating for want of care. 

CITIES AND TOWNS must no longer be permitted 
to grow without rhyme or reason. There is evidence 
on every hand to drive home the terrifying urgency 
of this statement. If there are unbelievers, let them 
look at the unrest in these crumbling cities, where 
whole areas are deserted to obsolescence and ruin. Let 
them travel these crooked and mean little streets and 
see the misery, the idleness, the crime emanating from 
shacks, the product of an indifferent age. 

THERE IS BUT ONE COUNTRY TO BUILD and 
but one program is needed. This can be done in one 
of three ways: 

1. By Government. 

2. By Industry. 

3. By Government and Industry in Cooperation. 
We should decide on the plan we like and promote 
that plan. There must be an end to confusion. The 
antidote for confusion is organization. 

THE ISSUE IS PLAIN. Building will become more 
and more a function of Government, if private indus- 
try does not accept its measure of the responsibility. 
The extent to which Government has entered the 
field is a challenge to the Architect and the Producer 
and the Contractor and the Craftsman. IT WILL BE 
A DEFINITE MARK OF PROGRESS when the func- 
tions of Government and Industry are clearly defined. 

THERE IS NO ESCAPE FROM THE FACT that each 
of us has a responsibility of some kind to society, and 
that every group to justify its existence must accept 
its rightful share of the responsibility placed upon it. 

TWO STEPS SHOULD BE TAKEN. First, a roll call 
of the ab'lities and resources of the profession in- 
cluding in it every competent architect and draftsman. 
Secondly, a plan should be developed. 

THIS PLAN should be the Work Program for 
America and should take into consideration the needs 
of our people for a long time to come. This plan 
should take into consideration the encouragement, the 
development and the blending of all our abilities which 
enter into the creation of sound construction values. 
This plan should contemplate the planning of com- 
munities according to sound planning and building 
standards. 


Ours is the responsibility of inspiring, of visual- 
izing a glorious nation of homes and communities. 
We should invite other groups of the industry to share 
in this program. When all combined have kept faith 
with the sacredness of our trust as true builders for 
America, we have another obligation. That is to label 
our product so all may see and understand. This will 
be the “Hall Mark" of good building for the discrim- 
inating buyer. 

When the rank and file of the people of America 
understands as well as appreciates what we are trying 
to do we will see a great improvement in our American 
building standards,—well-planned communities, neigh- 
borhoods restored to former usefulness, slumless towns, 
beautiful new towns, better environments in which to 
live, love, work and invest. 


MEMBERSHIP 


A Paper by Mr. Alfred Shaw, chairman, A.I.À. 
Committee on Membership. In the absence 
of Mr. Shaw, the paper was read by 
Mr. Arthur K. Hyde. a member 
of the Committee. 


It is with great regret that I send 
this paper to be presented. Were it 
possible I should have enjoyed the 
personal associations and benefited 
from the subjects discussed at this 
meeting. It is hoped, however, that 
this paper will start as interesting a 
discussion as if I had presented it 
personally. 

My report to the board this year 
stressed the need of a broad mem- 
bership base for The American In- 
stitute of Architects. This I believe 
to be necessary in view of the chang- 
ing national philosophy. Our present leaders need the 
backing of numbers to represent the profession ade- 
quately. I quote from the annual report of the Mem- 
bership Committee— 


Hyde 


“At this point permit me to remind your Board 
of the two familiar and controversial philosophies 
of recent years in the Institute; the one, embracing 
the more aesthetic and distinguished elements of 
our profession, and therefore limited and restricted 
in its scope; and the other embracing the entire 
profession from the student to the struggling prac- 
titioner and the retired laureate. 

The first philosophy, an ideal one for the early 
days of the Institute, revolved. and rightly so, a- 
round the good influence which could be and was 
brought to bear by means of groups of architects 
of ability and distinction. This tradition, placing 
them not only at the head of their profession, but 
also in the public eye, qualified them to represent 
the profession and to exert local as well as na- 
tional influences on the entire architectural tradi- 
tion of the country. 

The second philosophy embracing the entire pro- 
fession has been described as losing some of the 
distinction of The American Institute of Architects, 
but it does not seem that this should be so, since 
in embracing the rest of the profession, junior 
members and others who have not been members, 
we may merely consider that the base of the 
pyramid has been enlarged and that the distinction 
of the Fellows and those at the top of the profes- 
sion is, in a sense, only elevated.” 

To achieve this broader base the standards of entry 
are not to be lowered, but it is hoped that the psycho- 
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logical approach can be changed. Instead of the old 
approach, which might be, “Read over our application 
and if you consider you can qualify we will look you 
over”, There certainly has been a good deal of that 
sort of thinking. 

We would have the non-member architect feel “We 
want you to be a member; our ethics and qualifica- 
tions are only those that any good architect should 
have. We hope you qualify." 

This is the philosophy which has given the Commit- 
tee on State Organization so much of their success. 

In other words, along with our customary methods, 
let's have a little love in our application blanks. 

You will be pleased to know that at the suggestion 
of our committee among others, the board has de- 
clared that the graduates of accredited schools of ar- 
chitecture will receive each year from the President 
of the Institute a personal greeting. This greeting will 
apprise the young men of the aims and purposes of 
the Institute, urge them to be junior associates and 
start them off aware of the fatherly attitude of the 
Institute. This year I would like to be a student know- 
ing the grace and spirit with which this message will 
be given by our President. 

Working with the Board, Mr. Shreve of the New 
York Chapter has with great pains drafted a paper 
which expresses the aims and accomplishments of the 
Institute. This is a convincing document and it is 
proposed to present to each chapter membership com- 
mittee a brief, explicit and dramatic digest of this 
document. The profession in and out of the Institute 
should be more aware of the influence, the structure 
and the benefits of the Institute and we feel that this 
document will further inform them. We hope par- 
ticularly that it will inform the non-members not only 
of what a boon the Institute has been to them, but 
what greater significance it will have and what great- 
er good it will bestow if the whole profession is with- 
in its fellowship. 

This general scheme of the broader base of the 
strength of numbers as well as ethics, this desire to 
have the whole profession in our membership, is what 
I suggest for discussion. The Institute, as a body, and 
its leaders, as individuals, can have only a beneficent 
and stimulating influence on the architectural pro- 
fession. Is this not really our great aim? 


PUBLICITY 
A talk by Talmage C. Hughes, Secretary. 
Detroit Chapter, АЛ.А., and member of 
the Institute Committe on Public 
Information, 


I do not expect to tell you any- 
thing new about publicity. There 
are delegates here from other sec- 
tions where considerable progress 
is being made, and I hope that the 
exchange of ideas will be helpful to 
all. 

In leading the discussion I should 
like merely to point out a few as- 
pects which I have found interest- 
ing. 

To begin with, the princpiles to 
be followed in obtaining publicity 
are simple truths employed in other 
endeavors. But, as truth is stranger than fiction, so 
is publicity sometimes stranger than either, and, since 
we are dealing with the public, the results often show 
up in unexpected ways. 

The preparation of copy is all-important and may 
mean the difference of getting into print or not. Back 
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of every story there must be human interest. As the 

news-men say, something the public can get their 

teeth into. To every article is applied the querry, 

“Where is the story?” 

I recall meeting a real estate editor at the opening 
of a “Model Home.” His question was, “How does this 
home differ from all the other so-called model homes 7" 

If that question is difficult to answer then it is 
difficult to make news. In this case the writer may 
have to use “bear oil.” “Bear oil” is a term used by 
the advertising fraternity and means giving to a prod- 
uct qualities it doesn’t have, putting some glamour 
into it. 

This sometimes leads the article away from the 
author's intentions. I recently read a feature article 
by Norman Bel Geddes, in which considerable space 
was devoted to the defense of his proposed national 
highway system. 

The only reason for such a defense was the fact 
that the treatment of the original article had played 
up the element of speed, whereas this was only a 
by-product of the design. This was something the 
public could understand, but over-emphasizing it 
caused some adverse criticism. 

There are two methods of approach. First, the for- 
warding of material to newspaper without regard to 
its arrangement for publication, in which case con- 
siderable editing has to be done; secondly, the assemb- 
ling of material so that it will be ready for use. The 
latter method is much better, because it does not 
place a burden on the editor. He can with a minimum 
of work prepare the material for publication. Every 
effort should be made toward this end. The news- 
papers are rendering us a service and they deserve 
our cooperation. If we expect a continuance we must 
try to understand their problems. 

We should not feel disnppointed if all of our 
material is not used. There are certain physical limita- 
tions that govern this and it is better to send too 
much material than not enough. 

Good policy demands that the reader's interest be 
caught in the opening paragraph, yes, in the first 
sentence. That's the reason for the five W's—Who, 
What, Where, When and Why. A newspaper article 
reporting this meeting would probably open like this: 

"America's housing problem is a challenge to her 
architects, Dr. Robert P. Kelso, president of the Citiz- 
ens' Planning and Housing Council of Detroit, told 
100 delegates at the opening session of the Mid-West 
Architectural Conference at the University of Notre 
Dame today." 

Then go on with the story, but the picture of what 
it's all about is in that first sentence. 

I have arranged a few placards, which as over- 
size cards, form my notes. 

(1)—First, we have publications of architectural 
organizations. They dissiminate information within 
the profession and form a medium of exchange 
among the various groups. To do the most good 
they should be sent to the newspapers and press 
associations. And right here let me say that a most 
important consideration is the element of time. 
Copies of more important material should be sent 
to newspapers in advance of our own publications. 

(2)—Next we have national releases such as those 
sent out by The American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. William Orr Ludlow is chairman of the In- 
stitute's committee on Public Information and he 
is doing a wonderful job. I had hoped that he 
might be with us today but other engagements 
prevented. However, I have a message from him 
which I would like to read to you. He writes: 
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“Your convention, will undoubtedly make a lot 
of architectural news. 

“Don't forget to send me some of it.” 

“When you make your talk on Public Information 
will you please give my warmest greetings to the 
convention, express my disappointment at not be- 
ing able to be with you, and tell them that my 
fervent hope is that there will come out of this 
gathering a lot of enthusiasm, expressed in action, 
for Public Information. 

William Orr Ludlow 

Mr. James T. Grady, the Institute publicist sends 
out these releases regularly and it is surprising 
how consistently they ring the bell. 

I am convinced that for the present anyway, 
everything that is possible to do in the way of 
national publicity for the profession is now being 
done. The rest is up to the local groups. Institute 
conventions have considered more intensive pro- 
grams but so far there is no ground on which there 
could be anything like majority agreement. 

(3)—Here is an example of releases sent out by Mr. 
Grady, and at this point I would urge you to send 
copies of articles which have national interest to 
Mr. Ludlow. This is an article which I wrote. I 
show it because it is the only one I have to illus- 
trate the point. It appeared in two papers in New 
York, two in Washington, one in Detroit, one in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and I don’t know how many 
others. When we have good material it deserves a 
larger than local circulation. 

(4)—Publicity crops up in unusual places, and its 
results are sometimes unexpected and far reach- 
ing. It is rather indirect procedure. Here we have 
the beginning of publicity on the Federal Home 
Building Service Plan. It took a lot of publicity 
and a lot of hard work on the part of Jim Follin, 
to even get the architects interested, but once they 
did organize a great-deal of good resulted. Of 
course, it’s a controversial matter, because it in- 
volves limited service for a limited fee, but, aside 
from that, there is no better beginning for pub- 
licity. The importance of architectural services on 
the small home, which is supported by the Federal 
Government, the lending institutions and others 
should not be passed over because of lack of com- 
plete agreement on details. It is an opportunity for 
the architects to control this important work. 

(5)—The publicity attendant upon our local group 
resulted in the Greater Detroit Home Builders’ 
Association engaging the group to design 37 small 
houses built at one time as a demonstration project 
in a two block area on Duchess Ave. As a by- 
product, the Detroit Steel Products Company held 
a competition among our members, of which Mr. 
Ditchy was profession advisor, for a modified co- 
lonial house design using steel casements. 

(6)—The first prize by Hyde & Williams. This may 
be indirect as far as publicity is concerned but it 
serves to point out how publicity turns up in un- 
expected ways. The sum total of such activities 
resulted in architects getting into things, which is, 
of course, the best publicity of all. 

For instance, the Detroit News requested that 
architects’ submit examples of good small homes 
designed by them. 

(7)—Here is the treatment of one by Mr. Ditchy’s 
firm - and below several by Hyde & Williams. 

At the Michigan Society of Architects’ Silver An- 
niversary Convention in Detroit last March, we 
had an architectural exhibition. Mr. Stirton was 
chairman of the committee and he did a wonderful 


job. It was open to the public and much valuable 
publicity resulted. At this convention was a lecture, 
with colored motion pictures, by Mr. Alden Dow of 
Midland, Michigan. To this also the public was 
invited. Mr. Dow also spoke at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts and the response on the part of the public 
was such that the managemnt of the Institute 
have invited the hitects to supply speakers for 
a series of talks this fall and winter. 

We have an invitation from a Detroit radio sta- 
tion to provide speakers on architectural subjects 
to be broadcast at intervals, the details for which 
are now being worked out. 

Publicity just for the sake of satisfying one’s 
desire for publicity is not worth the effort, but 
publicity well directed with a long-time view- 
point will, in my estimation, do more than any- 
thing else to accomplish many things the profes- 
sion has so long needed. 


UNIFICATION 
A talk by Mr. Leigh Hunt, State Association 
Representative on the Board of Directors, A.A. 


I have been asked to talk on the 
“Unification Movement”, sponsored 
by The Ameri Institute of Archi- 
tects . . . what it is and just what 
this movement is expected to ac- 
complish. 

First, why did certain leaders in 
The Institute, think that the unifica- 
tion of the architectural profession 
was necessary? 

I have heard certain old timers, 
" not only in Wisconsin, but in other 
Hunt states, tell tales and paint word 
pictures of the profession that were 
none too flattering. They stated that the architects 
were individualists, were suspicious and jealous of 
each other and without a trace of tolerance. There may 
have been some truth to these statements, for again 
goes the story that not many years ago if one archi- 
tect saw another coming down the street, he would 
cross to the opposite side rather than meet him face 
to face. 


The American Institute of Archiects chapters 
launched a program of expansion, state societies ap- 
peared, and cooperation followed. Ajrchitects—well 
known ones—met the lesser known at meetings and 
picnics. They became friends, called one another by 
their names and were heard to say, “ Bill is a swell 
chap—wish I had known him before.” 

We began to find in each other certain talents and 
abilities and found that our social contacts, especially 
in group meetings, were helping our profession to 
gain recognition from the public—not as eccentrics, 
but as professional men necessary to the development 
of any community. 

The history of the State Society shows us that it 
was conceived and the societies formed by chapters 
in order that united action and legislation and code 
matters could be undertaken by the majority of the 
architects in the states. For many years at the АЛА. 
conventions Unification had been discussed from the 
floor but is was not until the 1937 convention in 
Boston that a definite movement was made by the 
Institute to induce the State Societies to join as State 
Society members. 

A committee on Unification was created with one 
representative from each of the existing State Societies. 
This was continued at the 1938 convention in New 
Orleans and a Director for State Societies was provid- 
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ed for, this Director to be selected by the Delegates 
of the convention meeting of State Societies and elect- 
ed by the Convention. This required a change in the 
by-laws so that new directorship has been without 
vote since appointment in New Orleans. 

This director has, however, attended all directors’ 
meetings and has been given a budget for traveling 
expense. 

I was recently informed that the number of register- 
ed Architects in states having registration was 14,800 
in round numbers and that those practicing in states 
without laws would bring the total to 18,000. The In- 
stitute has approximately 3000 members, or one sixth 
of the total in the United States. 

Most of the better known names in Architecture, 
are among those listed in the Annuary and The 
American Institute of Architects is generally recog- 
nized as the National Organization of the profession. 

There has been much talk of making the Institute 
an all-inclusive national organization but due to 
corporate restrictions and other details which are of 
necessity slow of change, it was decided to invite 
State Societies to join The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects as State Society members so that at least for 
the present the Institute could represent the profession 
in National affairs without effecting the autonomy of 
the State Associations. 

The representative for the State Societies in co- 
operation with the Committe on Unification and the 
Board have worked hard since 1938 when there were 
but four state associations affiliated with the Insti- 
tute—Michigan, Ohio, California, (North and South) 
and Wisconsin, and eleven others not affiliated—Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Texas which are now changing By- 
Laws necessary for affiliation. Kentucky is now a full 
fledged State Association member. 

Illinois is now voting on affiliation and Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Nevada are to vote between now and Sptember, 1939. 

А report from the Committee on Unification and the 
State Society Representative were submitted to the 
Executive Board during May of this year and these 
reports indicate a keen interest of the architects in 
Unification and of their desire that the Institute be 
the national organization representing the architects 
of their country in national issues as their spokes- 
man. 

It is now 82 years since the Institute was founded 
and our profession and the science of building has 
seen many changes since then. 

Architecture is both a profession and a business to- 
day and if we are to keep our place as leader of the 
Construction Industry we must increase our business 
efficiency without lowering our esthetic ability in 
order that we will be of ever increasing usefulness 
to the public. 

We do not know of any member of the Construction 
Industry better qualified than the Architect to stim- 
ulate building. We believe that they, the Architects, 
should start through study assisted by all members 
of the construction industry to determine what steps 
should be taken to lower the cost of material and labor 
without lowering standards of living of those in the 
industry. 

Unification of the architectural profession is needed 
today in order that the construction industry (the 
second largest industry in the United States) can have 
a strong leader to guide it to better days. 

Saturday Afternoon 

On Saturday the afternoon was left for recreational 
events and many of the delegates took advantage of 
the University’s facilities for golf, swimming, etc. 
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Saturday Evening 

At the banquet on Saturday evening, Roger Allen, 
designated by Mr. Ditchy as the Ace of American 
Architectural humorists, was toastmaster. Among 
others he called upon Rev. Thomas Steiner, C.S.C., 
Provincial of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana, who 
made a most interesting and human response. 

Other distinguished visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl H. Reid, Jr. of Billings, Montana. Mr. Reid, a 
former Michigan Architect, and Mrs. Reid were re- 
turning home after attending the national convention 
of Kiwanis Clubs at Cleveland 


THE TOASTMASTER 


Among other things, Mr. Roger Allen, toast- 
master at the banquet had the following to say: 


“President Maginnis, 
Gentlemen; 

And I am very glad that I can 
say ‘Ladies’ as well as gentlemen; 
at many gathering of architects 
there are no ladies present, and the 
architects have nothing to look at 
but each other. There have been 
complaints about this. 

“On an occasion of this kind a 
toastmaster is merely a necessary 
evil; he is merely the punk that 
sets off the fireworks. The best 
and highest type of toastmaster is the one who does 
not attempt to impress his own views on the listen- 
ers. but who merely, briefly and courteously intro- 
duces the speakers and then sits down. 

“I am not like that at all. 

“If I behaved like that, how would you find out, 
for instance, my opinion of the office building for 
the Johnson Wax Company at Racine Wisconsin, de- 
signed by Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright? Of course, there 
is the gruesome possibility that you do not care what 
I think about the office building at Racine, Wis., 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. I dismiss this re- 
mote possibility and proceed to tell you that on the 
whole I am satisfied with this building, except for 
one thing. Definitely I am opposed to the idea of 
reinforced concrete office columns shaped like gigan- 
tie golf tees. I would not do my best work in an 
office where every time I looked up from my work— 
and I am no mean looker-up-from-work, either—my 
eyes fell on such a graphic reminder of the inade- 
quacy of my golf game. 

“I remember I once got lost, up in the Upper Pen- 
insula, during a hunting trip, in a patch of wood 
that my guide had told me no one could get lost in. 
Like so many people, he under-estimated my talent. 
I could get lost in a telephone booth, if I could get 
into a telephone booth. At any rate, I wandered 
around in that patch of forest for some time, and I 
remember thinking to myself, ‘Well, this is the far- 
thest I ever got into the woods without a caddy.’” 

Mr. Allen then discussed the activities of a little 
group of deep thinkers called Architect Inventors, 
Inc., to which he belongs; a group that among other 
history making achievements invented the stationary 
elevator, for one-story buildings. “This venture was 
not a financial success; we never got anything out of 
it but some pretty bitter letters from a man named 
Otis." 

As toastmaster Allen was not only up to his usual 
good form but he turned in a brilliant performance, 
more than justifying his title—Ace of American archi- 
tectural humorists. 


Ladies and 


Rod Allen 
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THE NOBILITY OF ACTION 


The address of Father Hugh O'Donnell. C.S.C., 
Vice-President of the University of 
Notre Dame, at the banquet 


As I told you yesterday, it is a 
pleasure to extend official greet- 
ings to this group of mid-western 
architects and to welcome you to 
this sanctuary of learning. I hope 
you have enjoyed here the peace 
and quiet of this university city. I 
am not so bold as to declare it, 
“А Medieval Walled Town"—to play 
on the title of one of Dr. Cram’s 
works—as an architect-friend once 
characterized it. It is simply Notre 
Dame. 

The campus portrays itself, regardless of the con- 
trast between the old architecture of the quadrangle, 
and the new of the beautiful mall for which your 
distinguished president, Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, is 
so largely responsible. I assume you have detected 
the reason for the spirit of Notre Dame—that inde- 
finable something which permeates one’s very being. 
It is the soul of Notre Dame—that precious legacy 
given to us by the courageous Sorin, the founder of 
the University. It brooks description or definition. 
It might be characterized, however, as a combination 
of the spiritual and material as embodied in the words 
“faith” and “work”. For nearly one hundred years it 
has hovered over this shrine of education carved out 
of the wilderness of Indiana in 1842. 

Your profession, my dear friends, is a noble one. 
The soul of your work is the art of building. Or, as 
someone has said, “The art of building beautifully 
and expressively.” Accordingly, there rests in you 
the heavy responsibility of creative work which must 
endure beyond the span of the designer's life, as one 
of my confrere’s has so aptly declared. 

The thing which first existed as an idea, and later 
as a tiny thumbnail sketch, becomes a three-dimen- 
sional reality which you can place your hands on: 
an idea in which people live and die for generations. 
In a certain sense you are creators. Hence you en- 
joy, reflectively at least, a closer and a more solemn 
kinship with the Great Fact of Creation than is 
found in painting, sculpture, music, and the fine arts 
generally. 

At a convention of this nature your discussions, no 
doubt, have been directed to the preservation of the 
soul of architecture—to the ideals and resultant 
standards embodied in the art of building. Assem- 
blies of this kind, in my judgment, are all too rare. 
Without attempting in the least to be critical, I vouch 
the opinion that you should meet oftener, as other 
professional groups do, so that the country generally 
would come to recognize you, not purely as a group 
of designers interested in construction, but rather as 
a tangible force that is contributing its assembled 
thought to the serious problems of the nation itself. 
Furthermore, it would indeed be fitting if a suitable 
pronouncement of a definite and vital nature would 
be issued by this assembly of mid-western architects. 
Sound, progressive thinking has always come from 
this section in the past, but it has been more the 
brilliance of an individual, rather than a school of 
thought. 

Having in mind that the term architect means 
“master-builder,” it refers as such to all building. 
Yet there is a tendency at present, in the expansion 
of modern life, to get away from the real basis of 
construction and, as a result, the architect is removed 
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from his proper estate. Projects such as bridges, 
viaducts, parks, and other enterprises, have been left 
io those outside the profession. In my judgment this 
condition should not exist. The individual architect 
is still the captain and leader of building construc- 
tion and he should be so recognized. But is the pro- 
fession, as such, fulfiling its commission of leading 
the building industry? Is the profession emphasiz- 
ing the factors that go to make up its soul? Are you 
gentlemen cognizant of the importance of preserving 
that soul? 

These are just challenging thoughts and I give them 
io you for what they are worth—and I am entirely 
aware of the fact that they may not be worth very 
much. In any event, I trust that the atmosphere of 
Notre Dame has stimulated you in a review of the 
purposes of your profession, and in a decision to 
adopt certain methods of defense in order to protect 
its standard from the inroad of a streamlined mod- 
ernity, somewhat characteristic of a "Zephyr on 
wheels.” The soul of your profession demands that 
the ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful be 
preserved. And to preserve that soul, there awaits 
you the nobility of action. 


THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL'S 
PARTICIPATION 
A talk by James W. Follin, Managing Director, 


Producers’ Council, Incorporated— 
Al the Banquet. 


Arrangements for The Producers’ 
Council’s participation at this first 
regional Architectural Conference, 
held under the auspices of the 
Great Lakes and lllinois- Wisconsin 
regions of The American Institute 
of Architects, and Michigan and In- 
diana Societies of Architects, were 
made, principally, through the ef- 
forts of J. Frank Cantwell, Secre- 
tary of The Producers’ Council Club 
of Indiana. 

Hearing of the proposed regional 
meeting, Mr. Cantwell conceived 
it as an excellent opportunity for the Clubs within 
the two regions to cement further th e relationship 
with the architectural profession. He communicated 
these thoughts to The Producers’ Council Office. The 
Office communicated with Clair W. Ditchy, Regional 
Director of the A. 1. A. and the principal promotor of 
the meeting—and secured the invitation for the Coun- 
cil Clubs to participate. 

In the rush of making arrangements for this first 
meeting, it was not made clear to the Chicago Club 
that Council members generally were invited to at- 
tend, although there were four representatives pres- 
ent from that Club. These included Messrs. John 
Rosen and P. J. Van deNorth of Crane Co, J. B. 
Blackburn of the Indiana Limestone Corp, and W. 
S. Steinbach, Universal Atlas Cement Company. There 
was no one present from the Detroit Club but B. F. 
West. President of the Indiana Club as well as Mr. 
Cantwell, attended. 

The Council Office prepared the 8 Clubs in the 
two regions for solicitation by Mr. Cantwell and he 
secured donations of $25 from the Detroit, Chicago 
and Indiana Clubs. With this fund, he printed the 
attached pamphlet which was so formulated as io 
be of future use in similar meetings. He also pro- 
vided some attractive prizes to be awarded at the 
ladies' bridge and the men's golf match, and for dis- 
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tribution at the banquet, through lucky number 
drawings. 

This was the first instance of local Club coopera- 
tion on a regional basis and suggests the possibility of 
following a similar procedure when other regional 
architectural meetings are held, as seems likely to 
be the case. 

It was suggested that should the proposal for Club 
Directors to be elected regionally by Council Clubs 
be adopted sometime in the future, that it might be 
well to lay the regions out generally coincident with 
the AIA regions. 

A concluding feature of the Conference was a ban- 
quet at which about 200 were present with the in- 
imicable Roger Allen of Grand Rapids as Toastmaster. 
The first address was made by Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell, 
Vice President of the University of Notre Dame and 
the final address by Charles D. Maginnis, President 
of The American Institute of Architects. 

Through the inability of Russell G. Creviston, Past 
President of The Producers’ Council, to accept the 
invitation extended him, the Managing Director act- 
ed as pinch-hitter. He referred briefly to the basic 
purposes of The Council and its program of activities, 
emphasizing particularly its basic purpose to cooper- 
ate with the A. L A. He referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee of The Institute and The Council to promote 
the Home Building Service and the personnel of this 
Committee. The principal part of his talk was a 
plea to the architectural profession to take leadership 
in the present crisis confronting the building indus- 
try by virtue of the proposed investigation and pro- 
secution of alleged improper practices in the industry, 
now under way by the U. S. Department of Justice. 
Also with respect to the incriminations against the 
industry on the part of various writers, paricularly 
John T. Flynn's article in Collier's issue of June 17, 
1939. He double-banked his suggestion with refer- 
ences to personal experience as Secretary of the 
Committee of the Construction League of the United 
States which sponsored the Construction Code and 
later, as Secretary of the Construction Code Author- 
ity. He expressed his belief that all branches of con- 
struction with their conflicting interests could not have 
been brought together under one Code but for the 
leadership of the technical profession including parti- 
cularly Stephen F. Voorhees, Past President of the 
A. L A. who served as Chairman of both the Code 
Committee and the Code Authority. He emphasized 
the fact that the architect is generally regarded as 
the most impartial element of the industry and is oper- 
ating primarily in the public interest. He expressed 
his personal opinion that the building industry was 
both anxious and willing that the architect should 
assume this logical leadership before the public. He 
felt that the architectural profession should assure the 
Powers that Be that the building industry was inter- 
ested in knowing which of its operations were im- 
proper and that they would cooperate fully with the 
Government in such investigations. 

It appears that President Maginnis had already 
given considerable thought to the position which the 
architects might assume in the present situation and 
in the attached excerpts from his address he pledg- 
es "the earnest participation of the АЛА. in апу 
comprehensive inquiry into this subject." 

It is significant that the Committee on Resolutions 
at the meeting of the Conference on Saturday morn- 
ing proposed a Resolution which was adopted calling 
upon all architects to "courageously align themselves 
against the following prevailing harmful conditions 
and practices: 1) the existing and contemplated reg- 
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ulation and laws of state and local governing bodies 
requiring unnecessary and illogical work of various 
building trades, causing unjustifiable construction 
costs. 2) Provisions of building workers’ organiza- 
tions requiring unnecessary, illogical and expensive 
methods of procedure. 3) Practices of the various 
interests in building materials field which brings 
forces to bear on the makers of local and state laws 
and regulations to discriminate in their favor and 
against the interests of the public, thereby causing 
unnecessary and illogical expense in building." 
J. W. FOLLIN 
Managing Director 


PRESIDENT MAGINNIS 


Replying to charges that selfish 
groups within the building industry 
are blocking recovery by arbitrarily 
maintaing high costs in defiance of 
publie interest, Charles D. Magin- 
nis of Boston, president of The 
American Institute of Architects, in 
his address at the banquet, suggest- 
ed a nationwide inquiry into the 
alleged abuses. 

An aroused publie is entitled to 
know whether the social aims of 

Maginnis the Federal Government's vast 

slum clearance projects are being 

thwarted by artifically established costs, declared Mr. 

Maginnis, pledging cooperation of the nation’s archi- 
tects in any investigation that may be undertaken. 

“So long as the causes of the depression remain 
inscrutable to the specialists, no interest can know 
the measure of its obligation to correct them," said 
Mr. Maginnis, who was the principal speaker at a 
banquet closing a two-day regional meeting of the 
Great Lakes and Illinois-Wisconsin Districts of the 
Institute. 

“The building industry is generally recognized as 
the most fundamental factor in the national economy. 
We had grown to think of it as the chief victim of 
the business slump. But there are now those who 
are bold enough to say that the impediments to the 
general recovery are a responsibility of the building 
industry itself, whose high costs of labor and ma- 
terials are paralyzing long-term investment. Not only 
this, but it is charged that these costs are artificially 
established and maintained by its selfish groups in 
defiance of the national interest. 

“This is so grave an indictment that no element 
associated with building should shrink from an ex- 
amination of its merits. The public is now particu- 
larly aroused over the failure so far to accomplish 
the reduced costs of construction which are necessary 
to realize the social purpose of the slum-clearance 
projects on which government is spending vast sums. 

"It is clearly entitled to know, if, and what con- 
ditions in the building industry are working against 
this beneficent enterprise and whether the industry 
has the capacity and the disposition to remove them. 
I am sufficiently confident of the sentiment of the 
architectural profession to promise the earnest par- 
ticipation of The American Institute of Architects in 
any comprehensive inquiry into this subject. 

"It has been stated of my own profession by a 
critic of consequence that architects are not suffi- 
ciently sympathetic with the economic phases of the 
modern design. That is, to this extent at least, inac- 
curate — that we have brought the most stark and 
scientific principles to the solution of the slum prob- 
lem and the small house. 
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"The architect, if that be his job, can be as pas- 
sionate in the pursuit of triumphant economies as 
he is known to be in the essays of his imagination. 
It is to be noted that his professional relation to the 
housing projects exceptionally encouraged his search 
for new materials and more up-to-date methods, an 
enterprise in which he has found himself in many 
communities in discouraging conflict with conservat- 
ive building laws. 


“It is clear that modifications can frequently be 
effected in these local regulations without prejudice 
to reasonable standards of safety. It is this principle 
of security, however, which warns us that there can- 
not fairly be exacted from any industry costs of pro- 
duction, however beneficial to the general interest, 
which do not allow an adequate regard for its own 
protection and efficiency." 


ARCHITECTS REGISTERED AT 
MID-WEST CONFERENCE 


Roger Allen, Grand Rapids, Mich.; B. D. Anderson, 
Chicago, Ill; E. R. Austin, South Bend, Ind.: Carroll 
Beeson, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Wells I. Bennett, Ann 
Arbor. Mich.; Edwin C. Berendes, Evansville, Ind.; 
Kenneth C. Black, Lansing, Mich.; Russell Blanken- 
baker, South Bend, Ind.; G. C. Brubaker, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Chas. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. D. Cuth- 
bert, Ann Arbor, Mich.; G. J. de Gelleke, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; F. О. De Money, Chicago, Ill; Clair W. Ditchy, 
Detroit, Mich.; W. M. Ellwood, South Bend, Ind.; 
Vincent A. Fagan, South Bend, Ind.; S. D. Fairclough, 
Chicago, Ill; John R. Fugard, Chicago, Ill; C. L. T. 
Gabler, Detroit, Mich.; Paul Godollei, South Bend, 
Ind.; George J. Haas, Detroit, Mich.; Walter B. Hair, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

E. S. Hall, Chicago, Ill; Ralph W. Hammett, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Merritt Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Morris C. Hertel, Chicago, Ill; T. Y. Hewlett, Toledo, 
Ohio; Joseph C. Huber, Toledo, Ohio; Talmage C. 
Hughes, Detroit, Mich.; Leigh Hunt, Milwaukee, Wis 
Arthur K. Hyde, Detroit, Mich.; L. L. Johnson, Attica, 
Ind. Paul Kasurin, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. R. Kelley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; R. C. Kempton, Columbus, Ohio; 
F. W. Kervick, Notre Dame, Ind.; R. C. Lennox, India- 
napolis, Ind.; Emil Lorch, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Charles 
D. Maginnis, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Martini (Miss), 
Bangor, Mich.; Harold V. Maurer, South Bend, Ind.; 
Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John H. Merrill, 
South Bend, In Callix Miller, South Bend, Ind.; 
J. E. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio; J. R. Monaghan, India- 
napolis, Ind.; Fred G. Mueller, Hamilton, Ohio; H. H. 
Munger, Toledo, Ohio; Clarence T. Myers, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Donald A. MacCruaele, Cleveland. Ohio; Geo. M. 
MeConkey, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Walter R. McCornack, 
Cleveland, Ohio; T. J. Nolan Jr. Louisville, Ky.; T. 
J. Nolan Sr. Louisville, Ky.; Clifford Noonan, Chi- 
cago, П; Chas. M. Norton, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Chas. C. Palmer, Mishawaka, Ind.; W. W. Pearl, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Richard Philipp, Milwaukee, Wisc.; E. 
D. Pierre, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clyde C. Raeber, South 
Bend, Ind.; William H. Reid Jr. Billings, Montana; 
Warren L. Rindge, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. M. Ro- 
berts, Chicago, Ill; John Rosen, Chicago, Ill; Walter 
Scholer, Lafayette, Ind.; Alfred Schnurr Jr.; Sandus- 
ky, Ohio; Karl R. Schwartz, South Bend, Ind.; A. L. 
Seidenschwartz, Wauwatoso, Міѕс.; Ray Shambleau, 
South Bend, Ind.; Wilbur B. Shook, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Н. 0. Smith, Columbus, Ohio; Myrle E. Smith, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; Malcolm R. Stirton, Detroit, Mich.; A. 
W. Strauss, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


T. E. Tallmadge, Chicago, Ill; John C. Thornton, 
Detroit, Mich.; Andrew Toth, South Bend, Ind.; James 
M. Turner, Hammond, Ind.; W. W. Turner, South 
Bend, Ind.; A. L. Tuttle, South Bend, Ind.; Kurt Von- 
negut, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ossian P. Ward, Louisville, 
Ky. Ray A. Warden, South Bend, Ind.; George C. 
Wright, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ralph Yeager, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Ernest W. Young, South Bend, Ind.; Dick Zim- 
merly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRODUCERS AND GUESTS REGIS- 
TERED AT MID-WEST 
CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Russell Blankenbaker, South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. 
Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. George J. Haas, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. T. J. Nolan Jr. Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. Ralph Hammett, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. John 
R. Kelley, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. E. D. Pierre, South 
Bend, Ind.; Mrs. William H. Reid Jr., Billings, Mon- 
tana; Mrs. Walter Scholar, Lafayette, Ind.; Mrs. Mal- 
colm R. Stirton, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. H. D. Smith, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

J. B. Blackburn, Indiana Limestone, Chicago, IIL; 
J. T. Cantwell, Producers' Council, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. W. Follin, Producers Council, New York City; 
C. A. Gunn, O'Brien Varnish Со. South Bend, Ind.; 
Robert K. Kelley, F. W. Dodge Corp, South Bend, 
Ind.; Robert W. Kelso, President, Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council, Detroit, Mich.; A. L. Nickles, Cen. 
Comm. Co. Chicago, Ш; Gene O’Brien, O'Brien 
Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind.; G. T. O'Brien, O'Brien 
Varnish Co. South Bend, Ind.; Robert B. Rhoards, 
F. E. Gates Marble & Tile, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. S. 
Steenbock, Universal Cem. Co., Chicago, Ill; John 
Stewart, O'Brien Varnish Co. South Bend, Ind.; P. 
J. Van De Norih, Crane Co., Wilmette, Ill; B. F. West, 
Producers’ Council, Indianapolis, Ind. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
MID-WEST CONFERENCE 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


WHEREAS the delegates to the Mid-West Archi- 
tectural Conference have been impressed and pleased 
by the excellent arrangements which have been made 
for their comfort and entertainment during the con- 
ference, and 

WHEREAS we are deeply indebted to certain or- 
ganizations and individuals for their contributions to 
a most interesting and instructive program, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we do 
hereby extend our most sincere appreciation to the 
University of Notre Dame for the use of its buildings, 
facilities and equipment; to the Indiana Society of 
Architects, the Indiana Chapter A. I. A., the Architects 
of South Bend, and the committee on arrangements 
under the chairmanship of Mr. E. D. Pierre, for the 
excellent program; to Mr. Leigh Hunt, State Associa- 
tion Representative A. I. A., Clair W. Ditchy, Director 
Great Lakes Region A. I. А. Mr. John Fugard, Di- 
rector Illinois- Wisconsin Region A. I. A. and Mr. 
Vincent F. Fagan, College of Architecture of Notre 
Dame for their untiring efforts in bringing the con- 
ference into being; to Dr. Robert W. Kelso and Dean 
Walter McCornack for their profound discussion of 
the housing problem; and to Mr. Thomas E. Tallmadge 
for his illustrated lecture on the restoration of Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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PERMANENT REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


WHEREAS, the By-Laws of the A. I. A. Chapter 4, 
Article 2, Section 1 provide for the organization of 
a Regional Association District composed of the chap- 
ters and the State Association members of the district, 
under the guidance of the regional director of the 
district; Therefore be it resolved, it is the sense of 
this conference that the Director Clair Ditchy of the 
Great Lakes Regional District and John Fugard of 
the Illinois- Wisconsin Regional District take the ne- 
cessary action to form a Regional Association for the 
respective regional districts. 

Be it further resolved that it is the sense of this 
conference that the interests of the architects in the 
Great Lakes and the Illinois- Wisconsin Regional Dis- 
tricts are closely aligned and will be benefited Бу op- 
portunities to discuss mutual problems; Therefore we 
advise the Regional Directors to plan future meet- 
ings of the proposed Regional Associations. 

WHEREAS, we observe that building progress is 
being seriously hampered throughout the entire 
country in varying degrees according to location, and 

WHEREAS, this situation is contrary to the public 
good and it is within the power of the people to re- 
medy, and 

TO REMEDY CERTAIN EVILS 

WHEREAS, the architcts being in a position to ob- 
serve the enormity of the damage caused can pro- 
perly call attention to these conditions. Therefore be 
it and it is hereby 

RESOLVED; THAT IT BE RECORDED AS THE 
SENSE OF THIS MEETING THAT ALL ARCHI- 
TECTS BE URGED TO COURAGEOUSLY ALIGN 
THEMSELVES AGAINST THE FOLLOWING HARM- 
FUL CONDITIONS AND/OR PRACTICES. 

1. The existing and/or contemplated regulations 
and laws of State and Local governing bodies requir- 
ing unnecessary and illogical work of various building 
trades, causing unjustifiable construction cost. 

2. Provisions of building workers organizations re- 
quiring unnecessary, illogical, and expensive methods 
of procedure. 

3. Practices of the various interest in the building 
material field which bring forces to bear on the makers 
of local and state building laws and/or regulations, 
to discriminate in their favor and against the interest 
of the publie, thereby causing unnecessary and Шо- 
gical expense in building. 

Be it further 

RESOLVED; THAT THIS MEETING RECOM- 
MENDS TO ALL ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ORGANIZATIONS THE USE OF CARE- 
FULLY PLANNED PUBLICITY TO COMBAT AND 
REMEDY THIS CONDITION. 

HOUSING STUDY 


Recognizing as fundamental that every man has a 
proper right to establish a home amid decent environ- 
ments and to a reasonably safe place to invest his 
savings we note; 

1. That considerable time has been spent in the 
study of this problem without appreciable results, due 
to the fact that the studies which have been made 
were made by either inadequately financed volunteer 
workers or government bureaus that were interested 
in only isolated phases of the problem. 

2. That we further observe that there has been a 
definite change in the social order introducing new 
factors not previously recognized and which require 
a new study of the basic principles of housing and 
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stable housing investments, taking into consideration 
the factors available at present. Now Therefore 

Be it resolved that this group enthusiastically re- 
commends that all architects and architectural orga- 
nizations concentrate on an effort to obtain a com- 
prehensive study and analysis by an architectural 
commission of all conditions affecting housing, and 
the socialized results thereof; and further, that a 
source of financing such a commission be sought and 
that this commission be called upon to expose facts 
and make recommendations complete in scope, de- 
signed to rectify improper prevailing practices and 
conditions. 


UNIFICATION 


RESOLVED; THAT IT IS THE SENSE OF THIS 
MEETING THAT ALL STATE SOCIETIES BE 
URGED TO AFFILIATE WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AS STATE SOCIETY 
MEMBERS TO THE END THAT NATIONAL UNITY 
OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION BE AT- 
TAINED. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


The energetic Plan Commission of La Grange, П- 
linois—a garden suburb of 11,000 west of Chicago— 
is waging an aggressive fight against obsolescence in 
building design in it business district. Observing that 
even the best maintenance cannot always prevent a 
building from becoming undesirable business proper- 
ty if its architecture is too awful, the Commission is 
endeavoring to develop a harmonious plan for the 
entire business district based on architectural motifs 
which have stood the test of time. 

To obtain ideas to guide it in selecting the best pos- 
sible design, the Commission is offering a $100 cash 
prize for the best sketch submitted in a contest open 
to all who feel they have an idea that might be help- 
ful. After the contest, all designs which the Commis- 
sion feel have merit will be used to work out a final 
plan of development which will serve as a guide 
whenever remodeling or building projects are being 
considered. 

“We have found that one building which has stood 
the test of time is the Town Hall," says E. J. F. Young, 
chairman of the Commission, *and the reason for this, 
we think, is that this building is of Colonial design 
which has remained in good taste, while many other 
buildings, modish in their day, have become definitely 
dated. We hope to get a design for the entire district 
which, instead of following the jazz trends in archi- 
tecture, will adhere to more enduring patterns. 

"In the three-quarters of a century that La Grange 
has existed the business area has grown like Topsy. 
With a definite plan available, the Commission hopes 
to shape the future of the district by being in a posi- 
tion to say, "Here is our idea of an enduring design 
for this whole area, Mr. Property Owner. You will 
have a more permanent investment if you can adapt 
your building to fit into this design because you will 
be eliminating the hazards of architectural obsoles- 
cence. You will have a more profitable investment be- 
cause a shopping center of pleasing eyeappeal will at- 
tract customers. The value of property in the village 
should increase because such a shopping center should 
attract home buyers who want to live in such a com- 
munity, and are willing to рау a premium to do 50. " 


—Freehold, The Magazine of Real Estate 
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СІТҮ OF DETROIT 
Department of Buildings & Safety Engineering 
DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 


On the facing page are two plans, each of which 
represents a typical acceptable system of underground 
drainage for the basement of a home. 

1. One of these tracings, (A), shows an ordinary 
drainage installation with the vitrified crock line car- 
rying the roof water, the footing, and seepage drains. 
The sanitary drainage extra heavy cast iron. In 
this system double house traps are used. The major 
change in this system, as indicated by this drawing, 
is the omission of the footing drains on the inside of 
the footings, and that the exterior seepage lines are 
connected through the mid point of each wall. 


П The other tracing, (В), indicates an innovation 


JAMES E. DEGAN CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
NATIONALLY KNOWN PRODUCTS 


Alberger Heaters & Economizers 
Bishop & Babcock Co, 

Boylston Pressure Regulating Valves 
Briggs Beautyware Plumbing Fixtures 
Dayton— Dowd Pumps 

Hancock Valves 

Howard Expansion Joints 


2130-50 Franklin St. 


Fitzroy 5960 


For 1939 KITCHENS 


The new Kohler Wellwin 
twin basins, 8” deep, each equipped with 


sink has 


Duostrainer. Lower back fits under win- 
dows. Wide Ledge. Extra-long swing 
spout mixing faucet. Designed for build- 
ing into continuous counter space- Also 
with roomy base cabinet. Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis. Detroit showroom, 3094 E. 
Grand Blvd. 
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in so far as Detroit is concerned, and is the result 
of requests for a drainage system which would better 
withstand the infiltration of roots and which would 
also withstand hydrostatic pressures which might be 
built up in the line, due to back water. 

The single cast iron main drain is led through the 
building into which all drainage is connected. If the 
soil stack through the roof terminates not less than 
10’ from an adjacent side lot line, the house trap may 
be omitted. If a cast iron building sewer is used, it 
may be 4” extra heavy, providing the combine roof 
area and sanitary fixture discharge does not exceed 
the capacity of a 4” line. 


If the house trap is omitted, the conductor shall 
be individually trapped, the seepage line shall be led 
to a common point, and discharged into a sump which 
serves as a trap, or through a running trap with a 
cleanout through the floor. 

It is desirable that all basement fixtures and the 
seepage discharge be led into a main drain through 
a ‘Y’ branch and, furthermore, that no stacks or con- 
ductors discharge into this ‘Y’ branch. 

The reason for the above rcommendations is that 
in localities where gorged sewers and back water are 
hazards, an acceptable back water device may be in- 
stalled in the branch carrying the basement fixtures 
and seepage lines, and thus provide the basement 
with protection by means of a single device. 

Should the enclosed tracings be of use to you, we 
would appreciate their return as soon as you are 
through with them. 


L. GLEN SHIELDS 
Associate Sanitary Engineer 
JOS. P. WOLFF 


Commissioner 


SPECIFY Сел CLboc 


FOR QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


The new 1939 
Gar Wood Tem- 
pered Aire gas- 
and oil-fired 
home units are 
supreme in func- 
tional design 
and mechanical 
excellence. 


GAR WOOD 


TEMPERED-AIRE | 


HOME UNIT [^ 


There is a Gar Wood system for every type of home, large or 
small, costly or low-priced. Owners the nation over praise the 
performance, economy and operating efficiency of Gar Wood 
units. It's safest to specify Gar Wood for any type of home. 


WRITE TODAY for Bulletin B473 describ 
ing home oir conditioning AT ITS BEST. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, iNc. 


Detroit Air Conditioning Branch 
409 CONNECTICUT AVE. • TELEPHONE: TOwnsend 8-6256 
SSS 
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LIGHT SHED ON 1: STORY HOUSE 


The Michigan Society of Architects has suggested 
to the Mayor, that the definition for a story-and 
half house should be any house which normally re- 
sembles a one-story house but has rooms on the 
second floor, which area on the second floor should 
be one-half the area of the first floor and should 
have half its area, with a fuli ceiling height with a 
minimum side wall height of five feet. 

In no place in Dearborn's building code is the story 
and a half house defined. The council will take the 
definition under advisement. Mayor Carey has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem. Council- 
man Clarence Doyle will present an amendement to 
the building code, defining a 115 story house next 
Tuesday. —Dearborn Independent 


MARY CHASE STRATTON writes: “I miss the 
Bulletin so very much with its items of Architectural 
interest, as well as knowing what “the boys” are do- 
ing, will you please let me become a subscriber? En- 
closed is one dollar.” 

Mary Chase is most pleasantly remembered by her 
many friends in the profession, who regret very much 
that they do not have the opportunity of seeing her 
as often as in former years. As a real artist in her 
own name and director of Pewabic Potteries. she has 
always had a keen interest in architecture. 


When You Specify 


ASPHALT TILE FLOOR 
COVERING 


Think of Crowley's 


We carry a complete line 
of asphalt tiles in marble 
designs, and plain colors. 


Call RAndolph 2400 


CROWLEY 
MILNER'S 


CONTRACT SALES DEPT. 


-.. and one of our flooring specialists 
will gladly contact you. 


ARCHITECTS' REPORTS 


AGREE, CHAS. N., 1140 Book Tower. 
Also plans fo Story Doctors’ Clinic, Fort St. Vis- 
gar Ave. 
Prep. plans, housing lopment, 404 Apts. Mac- 
kenzie Manor Housing Corp. owners 
nd basement mercantile bldg., Ann Arbor, 
s closed. 


and basement Apt. Bldg., Jeff Ave. Belvidere 
Land Co. 24 units. Iroquois & Jefferson Aves, Bids 
closed. 


- plans for store bldg., Houston Ave. & Hayes. 
E St an. Closed. 
ment Add. Federal 


plans y & 
Gratiot at N Ra. 
ial Bldg. & 2000 seat 


Ra. 


. p 
Theatre—M 
BRAND" 5 4 3408 Eaton Tower, Detroit. 

Pla completed, remodeling Majestic Theater, Wy 
andotte. Bids by invitation onl due July 17th. 
Completed plans, summer residence for Michae 
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5. Myrta La Chance, Washington, 
к Frost. 
& С. CO., Grand Rapids— 
Prep. plans, parish house, Legrave Ave., Christian 
Reformed Church, G. R., $50,000. 
DES ROSIERS, ARTHUR. 1414 Maccabees Bldg. 
Resurrection’ Aud, & High School, Lansing, Mich. 
Contract let А. R. Foster Со, 
Church, Ubl Mich. Taking fig 
DIEHL, GEORGE., 120 Madison Avenue 
Church, Argyle, Mich., closed. Catholic Central High 
School. Fig. closed. 
HERMAN, ALOYS FRANK, 710 Owen Bldg. 
Bids closed—Immaculate Conception Ukranian 
Church, 
HYDE & WILLIAMS, 318 Woodward Blvd, Bldg. Alt. 
Romeo, let to Peter Kockyx. 
HUGH T., 747 Free Press Bldg. 
Hutchinson—Bids closed. 
AUGUSTUS, 904 X quette Bldg.— 
store bldg., for Mr. H. W, Leach, 96x 
ide of Fort between Dragoon & Murra 
brick, metal and plate glass front, Terrazzo 
ies, wall board ceiling, gas unit heaters. 
STAHL, JNO & со. 0 Francis Palms Bldg. 
Prep. sketches for add. to factory bldg.—2 stories. 
TILDS, PAUL, 602 Hoffman Bldg 
Prep. plans for Res. 25x43. 
Taking fig. on store bldg. 
WIEDMAIER & GAY, CHer 
Taking fig. on market bldg. file & Gratiot, Also 
4 stores, Pontiac, Mich. Res. Fairfield & Thatcher— 
ing figures about June 22. 
. ROBT 12 United Artists Bldg. Detroit— 
plans for alter. for a 4-sty. bldg., cafet- 
staurant and 
ng figs. 3 st in Gr. Pte. 
IGHT & ROGVOY, 418 Fox Rldg. 
Taking figures: Frònt & Lobhy— Grand The: 
Highland Park; Res. Muirland Av 


ion Ave. 


re— 
J. Albert, owner. 


CAFE 


The Liberty National Bank of New York City used 
to be open for business on 57th Street, just off Broad- 
way. But the bank failed and now the building is 
the home of Martin’s Cafe. This may be a suggestive 
new use for the promotion of ex-bank buildings, but 
probably not. As the New Yorker puts it: “We wan- 
dered in there the other night, and were pleased to 
notice that in spite of the circular bar in the middle, 
the five-piece colored orchestra, and the booths around 
the wall, it is still, spiritually, a bank. The marble 
columns with gold capitals, the high vaulted ceiling, 
and the stone floor, of course, are actual souvenirs of 
the old days, but the unmistakable feel of finance is 
still in the air, too. The drinkers, conscious perhaps 
of the ghosts of old depositors and vice-presidents, 
are more decorous than they are in other bars, and 
the bartenders are as quietly efficient as the tellers 
used to be...” 

—Freehold, The Magazine of Real Estate. 
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LUMBER DEALERS RESTRICK LUMBER cam aam W. BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 5 0320 
DETROIT LUMBER CO.— 5601 W. Grand Blvd, LAfayette 0500. Davison Avenue & G. T. 
Jefferson Ave, VInewood 1-2090. Б M. SIBLEY LUMBER CO.—6460 Yds.—Jeff. Ave. & in АНЕ: 
HURD LUMBER CO.—5$125 W. Ver- Kercheval Ave. Fltzroy 5100. 


nor Highway, VInewood 1 4120. 


KOTCHER LUMBER CO. — 2137 GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
WALLICH LUMBER CO.—3741 St. Gratiot Ave, Fltzroy 3390. — GEORGE W. AUCH CO. — 3646 Mt. 
Aubin Ave. TEmple 2 6660. Established 1864. Elliott, PLaza 1190. 
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Lumber & Millwork Builders’ Supplies 
Hardware & Paint Plumbing Materials 
Heating Equipment Weatherproof Windows 
Brick Cement Blocks 
MAKE ONE SHORT STOP AND YOU WILL 
LONG BE CONVINCED 
of Our Complete and Efficient Service 


CURRIER LUMBER CO. 


17507 Van Dyke Detroit, Mich. 
Phone SLocum 1400 


SPECIFY 

ELECTROVENT 

VENTILATOR 
Kitchens, Rec. rooms, etc, 
Beautiful chrome finish 
Quality at low price. 

Electrovent Corp. 
Detroit - Ph. ORegon 4242 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


1761 W. Forest Ave. TEmple 1-7820 


H. H. Dickinson Company 
5785 Hamilton Ave. MAdison 4950 
Complete Builders Supplies 


Armored Concrete Curbing 
Master Builders Products 
Heatilators 


CINDER 
BLOCK 


9308 Hubbell Ave. 
Bet. Chicago & Joy 


Asphalts 


HOgarth 1140 


INC. 


JOHN H. FREEMAN 


FINE HARDWARE 
PROPERLY SUPERVISED 


Architects’ Bldg. TE 1-6760 


* SASH WATERPROOFED 
М. 5. W. CO. 


NON-STICK WINDOWS 


DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 
The First Completely Assembled Double-Hung Window 
* 2x4 JAMBS * 2х8 SILLS * ONE-PIECE ZINC SASH GUIDES * ALUMINUM-PRIMED FRAMES 


2137 Gratiot 


We also Mfg. 
iigh Pressure 
Steam Cured 
/ement Block 


BLOCK 8 BRICK inc.) 


MAKERS OF 3 
SAND LIME BLOCK 8 BRICK 


and 
Guaranteeing 
Thoroughly 
Cured Units 


GOOD 
Hardware For Over Fifty Years 


RAYL'S 
1233 Griswold Street 


DETROIT LUMBER CO. 


"Most Modern Finish Factory in Michigan” 

Special Millwork, Cabinets and Stairs 

No Charge for Service or Shop Drawings 
5601 W. Jefferson Ave. Vinewood 1-2090 


F. H. MARTIN 
Construction Co. 


955 E. Jefferson Ave. CAdillac 4890 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Recommended by the Architects of America 
for over thirty years 


ROBERT W. TEBBS 
Belle Lattoxe 2627 Lakewood Blvd. 
Michigan Representative LEnox 5362 

New York — Detroit — Plainfield, N. J. 
Mr. Tebbs is now in Detroit 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO 
ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS 


ARCHITECTS 
ATTENTION 


Call us FIRST when you have a sign pro- 
blem. We want to help you. 


WALKER & Со. 


ZEON & NEON SIGNS 
88 CUSTER — DETROIT 
Detroit's Foremost Sign Organization 


(Listed in Sweet's Catalog) 


Detroit, Mich. 
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О. У. BURKE COMPA 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Fisher Building 
Detroit, Mich 
MAdison 0810 


NELSON COMPANY 


DETROIT — ROYAL OAK — ANN ARBOR 
RAndolph R. о. Ann Arbor 
4162 3480 от 
WHOLESALE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLIES 


Dependable Products — Dependable Service 


We specialize in the better grades of Wall 

Paper, including 

BIRGE, HUNKEN, KATZENBACH & WARREN 
STRAHAN and THIBAUT 


A competent staff is ready at all times to 
help your customers solve their decorating pro- 
blems, including Jean Wright, Consultant 
Decorator. 


To secure pleasing effects and lasting quality, 
insist on your decorator using FISHER'S Wall 
Paper, Paint, Enamel and Varnishes. 


FISHER WALL PAPER CO. 
514 Randolph St. СА. 5950 


and six local stores 


Michigan’s Largest Wall Paper Distributors 


GLASS BLOCK 


STOPS HEAT % ADMITS LIGHT 


Cadillac Glass Co. 


2570 Hart Ave. Detroit 
Phone LEnox 4940 


“Packaged” air conditioning 
may solve your problem 


For summer air conditioning without 
ductwork or complicated installation, 
consider the self-contained air condi- 
tioner. It is portable, easily set up, 
and does a complete job in any single 
room. Where you need air condition- 
ing in store, office or home, but find 
a lease situation, inability to make al- 
terations, or similar problems, the air 
conditioning *package" may help you. 
The Detroit Edison Company can give 
you general information on air condi- 
tioners and help you with your prob- 
lems. (We do not sell or install any 
type of air conditioning.) Call RAn- 
dolph 2100, Power Sales Division. 
There is no obligation. 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


LZ 


GRANITE FLOOR SEAL 


is a tough, penetrating material that is water- 
proof and non-slippery. It deserves your 
consideration when specifying a finish for 
floors and trim. Because it is pale in color, 
it will not darken light stain effects. May 


we send you a panel showing this finish? 


* 


ERRY BROTHER 


М Varnishes-Enamels-Lacauers: Paints 


Quality Finishes Since 1858 
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A Few Architects Starve But Don't Let It Stop You 


Editor's note: 


Sixth in a series on opportunity for high school graduates in various fields, as 


revealed in a survey among leading down-river business and professional men. 


From Allen Pk, 


Those over-crowded professions again! Why do 
youths continue to take architectural courses in col- 
lege, for instance, even after they learn that many a 
graduate architect is unable to make a living in his 
profession and that the average pay in all professions 
is only $2,000 a year? 

The only reason Carlton P. Campbell knows is— 
they like the work. And that average income now 
—it takes in salaries of many who earn little and 
shows that many more professional men earn top 
salaries and bring up the general average. 

Campbell, who has lived in Lincoln Park for six 
years and who now has his own firm in Wyandotte 
was Great Lakes Steel corporation’s company architect 
for five years, designed their office buildings, labora- 
tories, restaurants and first-aid hospital, and has 
been in the field for 16 years. 

“Every youth who can learn some sort of a pro- 
fession should do it,” is the 35-year-old architect’s 
dictum. “Every one of us has a lot of general knowl- 
edge about a vast amount of things, but only a pro- 
fessional man has a lot of specific knowledge about 
a lot of things. 

“Architecture is a fluctuating field. One year уоште 
dragging it in and the next year a depression may 
knock the bottom out of the building business. But 
if you have the thorough knowledge that a profes- 
sional training gives, you can get along on last year’s 
money or enter a hundred related fields—contracting, 
air conditioning, real estate, building materials fields 
and so on. You have knowledge that’s of cash value.” 

Since there’s no time clock in professions, a man 
must love his work in order to be willing to put in 
the overtime it requires, he pointed out. “Find out 
what you like to do when уоште young, and educate 
yourself to do it,” is his idea. 

Campbell didn’t go to college but says things would 
have been easier for him at the start if he had. He 
took a correspondence course, read all he could on 
the subject, and broke in doing odd jobs for a Kala- 
mazoo firm. Later he went to night school and took 
special professional courses. 

He recommends that every youth who likes to 


Record 


draw and build things spend a year in an architect's 
office before going to college. He has a Lincoln Park 
boy in his own office now and tries to keep such boys 
a year or so before they go on to the college and are 
replaced by other apprentices. 

High school drawing classes—even the best of them 
—are useless in architecture, he believes. A general 
course is better, and then a good university course 
such as offered at U. of M., U. of D.—or better yet, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. But a year's 
apprenticeship first. It gives the student a better idea 
of what to concentrate on in college, of what he'll be 
up against when he graduates. 

The future? Better every day, Campbell insists, 
especially in the Middle West, which has lagged be- 
hind the East in demanding beauty, utility and lack 
of waste in its building of homes and office buildings. 

“As our people grow more cultured, our Midwest 
‘frontier architecture’ is being replaced by beauty in 
public buildings, homes and business structures," he 
explained. "That means more work for architects." 

Beauty and utility also are entering the low-cost 
housing field, with the government itself leading the 
way by employing more architects each year to draft 
new and better home styles, Campbell said. Since the 
national housing shortage has reached record propor- 
tions, here too is a good omen for the future. 

America has led in the post-war development of new 
types of architecture, he declared—contrary to the po- 
pular belief that the new “functional” styles originated 
in Europe. 

“A truly American design is one that looks first 
to the use to which the structure will be put and then 
to the creating of a front for it," he said. “All former 
types of architecture except possibly the Colonial 
stressed the outside first, and then tried to fit the 
interior into the scheme." 

Because it is practical and frugal, the American 
Colonial style has become the basis for over half of 
today's so-called modern types of home architecture, 
he said. Development of steel and reinforced concrete, 


See CAMPBELL—Page 3 
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A Complete Line of Rock Wool Insulation 
Products Manufactured in Detroit 


SUL A T I O NHozgarth 8978 
DUS T RI Е 5 Meyers Road 
| es ase at Lyndon 
Consult us wher ave insulation problems 
SPECIFICATIONS "MATE ED ON REQUEST 


Long Experience - Adequate Facilities 
Clean Cut Business Procedure 
Blue Printing & Photostat Reproductions 


O & O Blue Print & Supply Co. 


CAdillac 0005-0011 54 Henry St. 


Punch & Judy Theatre 


Kercheval at Fisher Road Niagara 3898 
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BETTER BUILT HOMES 
Use Dwight’s ‘PRE-SHRUNK’ Lumber 


DWIGHT LUMBER CO. 
VInewood 2-4500 
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Murray W. Sales & Co. 


Detroit’s Finest 
Plumbing and Heating 
Display Rooms 
At Your Service 


MAdison 4200 


801 W. BALTIMORE AT THIRD 


TURNER - BROOKS, Inc. 


FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS FOR 
ALL MATERIALS AS SHOWN IN THE CON- 
GOLEUM-NAIRN MODES AND METHODS 
SHOW. 


"Bonded Floors" “Bonded Walls” 


9910 Dexter Blvd. TOwnsend 8-1020 


MONEL IS STRONGER BY 


manently 


NO яазы- 


4461 Woodward Avenue 


Facts About Monel Metal 


. MONEL CANNOT RUST—2/3 nickel and 1/3 copper 

MONEL IS RESILIENT—same resiliency as linoleum 

MONEL IS TOUGHER BY 50%—than alloy steel used in railway axels 
30%—than steel used in bridge construction 
MONEL IS STAIN RESISTANT—acids used in kitchen will not stain per- 


MONEL CANNOT CHIP, PEEL OR CRACK—solid metal 
MONEL STANDS ANY ABUSE—reduces maintenance costs 
8. MONEL IMPROVES WITH AGE—always lustrous and beautiful 


These are a few reasons why Whitehead Metal Products Company sinks continue to gain 
in popularity with architects, home owners and apartment house management companies. 


Whitehead Metal Products Company, Inc. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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GEDDES, THE UNORTHODOX, LED 
ORTHODOX BOYHOOD EXISTENCE 


From The Detroit Free Press 


Back in 1907 a fourteen-year-old boy got himself 
expelled from school for caricaturing his principal— 
an act and an outcome by no means original. 

In so far as the records show, though, that was 
about the last unoriginal thing the boy did. He grew 
up to be Norman Bel Geddes, one of Michigan's most 
noted sons and a byword wherever people talk about 
creative art. 

Geddes was born in Adrian in 1893, the son of 
Clifton Geddes, who ran a livery stable, and his bril- 
liant wife, Lulu Yingling. His grandfather, also Nor- 
man Geddes, had served as a circuit judge for Le- 
nawee County and for many years was president of 
the board of Adrian College. 

Returned in 1936 

When Geddes was four his family left Adrian and 
he did not revisit the place of his birth for 39 years. 
When he did so, in 1936, it was to receive an honorary 
degree from Adrian College. 

Following his expulsion from school, Norman 
Geddes decided that he would acquire self education 
and at the same time develop his talent for art. For 
six months he studied in art schools in Cleveland and 
Chicago, but again decided that he could learn things 
better than others could teach him. 

His faith in himself was vindicated and he became 
moderately successful as a painter of celebrities. In 
1914 he came to Detroit to work with the Apple- 
Campbell commercial art studio, one of whose part- 
ners was Harvey Campbell, today's vice president and 
and secretary of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Worked at Home 

When the day's work was over, Geddes experiment- 
ed at home with ideas which were later to bring him 
nationwide fame. He was interested primarily in 
theatrical development and was constantly experi- 
menting with new ideas in stage sets and lighting ef- 
fects. He haunted the backstages of Detroit theaters 
and was even permitted once to experiment in a 
theater here. However, when his lighting effects 
caused a short circuit he was summarily ejected and 
told not to return. 

Commercial art, however, was not for him, and he 
resigned his job in Detroit to go to California. In 
1916 he designed the sets for a play entitled "Nju" 
at the Little Theater in Los Angeles. This set, to- 
geiher with other specimens of his work, attracted 
the attention of the late Otto Kahn, then guiding 
spirit of the destinies of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Kahn took him to New York where he began de- 
signing stage sets and lighting effects with constantly 
increasing fame, until today there is scarcely a single 
large theatrical production with which he is not asso- 
ciated. 

Acquires the Bel 

During his designing career he had married Helen 
Belle Schneider. They had met when she was a sales- 
woman with the Apple-Campbell firm. Their part- 
nership led him to incorporate the Bel in his name, 
and, although he married again later, he has retained 
the Bel. 

In 1927, Geddes designed a plan for improving shop 
windows. It was but a short step from this into in- 
dustrial designing and soon Geddes was inundated 
with requests from manufacturers of automobiles, 
furniture and many other items to submit designs to 
beautify their products. 

For years he had dreamed of streamlined cars and 
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trains. Today he is seeing his dreams crystallized into 
realities. The name of Norman Bel Geddes is closely 
associated with the New York World's Fair by virtue 
of the General Motors exhibit there. He designed the 
buildings and the Futurama showing the city and 
town of tomorrow. 

The principal feature of the exhibit, long a dream 
of Geddes is his version of national superhighways 
of the future. Geddes' idea is that we should be able 
to travel from coast to coast by automobile in 23 
hours in perfect safety. 

Traffic lanes separated by three-foot walls, curve 
outward and uward from the roadbed. When at 70 
miles an hour a driver veers close to the edge of the 
road, the concave will turn him back to safety auto- 
matically. 

At night no headlights will be lighted. On the pave- 
ment, ahead of the car and moving at the car's speed, 
will be a fiat sheet of light. This light would come 
from tubes on the tops of the walls so as to shine 
only on the pavement, under radio control, for 400 
feet ahead of the car. 

Radio gadgets are incorporated to warn drivers 
when they approach too near to the car ahead. There 
are no stops and no bottle necks along the road. 
Traffic is to be monitored by officers in signal towers 
every 10 miles. 

This is the ultimate dream of the Adrian boy who 
was expelled for a caricature and who found his own 
level in his own way. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 

(Adopted by New York Building Congress) 

THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER—ARTICLE 5 

It Is Unethical for Anyone Engaged in the Building 

Industry or Any of Its Branches 

SECTION A—To act in any other than a judicial ca- 
pacity in determining contract obligations; or to 
fail to require full performance equally by Owner 
and Contractor. 

SECTION B—To require a contractor to perform for 
him any part of the service which is generally rec- 
ognized as the Architect's or Engineer's work. 

SECTION C—To cover possible oversights or errors 
by indefinite clauses in contract or specifications. 

SECTION D—To withhold certificates for payment 
when properly due under a contract. 

SECTION E—To engage in the building trades. 


CAMPBELL—(Continued from page 1) 
of course, made possible the skyscrapers—another 
American contribution. 

As far back as 1908 Frank Lloyd Wright and Louis 
Sullivan, noted American architects, were creating 
designs as modern as those of today. European stu- 
dents saw their value, copied them—and American 
architects then went to Europe and brought back the 
same ideas in that round-about fashion. 

Today's popular home styles are based on Early 
American Colonial, Georgian, Greek Revival and 
Gothic, he added, while in the public and commercial 
fields the Classical Renaissance and Gothic predomin- 
ate. 

"We've modernized them all, however," he added, 
“and their influence is being felt in other fields—even 
in furniture, automobiles and typewriters." 

Campbell designed the recently completed central 
fire station in Wyandotte, the Roosevelt high school 
fieldhouse, the Ecorse and Wyandotte Salvation Army 
citadels and has remodeled or designed buildings for 
Affholter creamery, Federal Savings & Loan company 
of Wyandotte and the Mehlhose company. 
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IN THE GREAT TRADITION 


Editor's Note: А pilgrimage to Christ 
Church, Cranbrook, 15 one of the most re- 
warding ways to entertain a guest from an- 
other city, ог to enrich an afternoon for one's 
self. 

Ihe church is so rich in treasure that the 
observer will profit greatly by explanation and 
comment. This enlightening discussion of the 
church is printed for visitors who wish to 
start out with some spectal information, even 
though they may buy a guide book later for 
more leisurely perusal, 


Ву E. L. McCOLGIN 
(From The Detroit News) 


The vast and magnificent churches of Mexico and 
Quebec serve to remind American tourists that we 
in this country have not done so much by way of 
church building in the great tradition. 

Overseas visitors come to America to see Niagara 
Falls, the Grand Canyon, and automobile factories 
rather than churches, because we have so few speci- 
mens upon which art and craftsmanship have been 
combined in structures after the European pattern. 

Christ Church, Cranbrook, in Bloomfield Hills, 
however, had it been erected in the gay, but church- 
conscious nineties, would have ranked as a national 
religious monument with Trinity Church, Boston, 
where St. Gaudens’ statue of Philips Brooks pro- 
claims the surrender of Puritanism to beauty and 
richness in churchly architecture. 

Thus, if Detroiters and other midwesterners are go- 
ing “abroad at home” as Julian Street did a genera- 
tion ago in his still fascinating book of that title, 
Christ Church, Cranbrook, will enable them to ob- 
tain an impression of the combined splendor of true 
architectural design, and craftsmanship and artistic 
enrichment that make the old world cathedrals glor- 
ious. And when one does make that fabulous trip 
abroad, a present acquaintance with Cranbrook will 
simplify the enchanting visits to the real cathedrals 
and churches that bulk so largely in history and 
literature. 

Even though one should visit Christ Church, Cran- 
brook, in the most casual manner, and only inspect 
the narthex or lobby, one will be richly repaid by 
observing the tallest tapestries in the world. 

These tapestries were executed in the famous Mer- 
ton Abbey looms in England. Their subjects smack 
somewhat of the secular arguments of the present 
day. The South Wall subject is The Old Dispensa- 
tion; and the North Wall subject is The New Dis- 
pensation. 

Those who have seen the Rivera murals in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and then stirred by the hot, 
and now historic controversy about their merits, can 
obtain a comparison of them with what are perhaps 
the largest and most important murals in the regular 
religious tradition in America by visiting Christ 
Church, Cranbrook. 

These Christ Church murals were executed in the 
fresco method by Katherine McEwen, of Johnson, 
Ariz., and required the five-year period of 1925-1930 
for their completion. They cover the walls of the 
Sanctuary. 

The murals upon the left wall depict the aggres- 
sive church, and upon the right the realm of ideas 
rather than action. Notably impressive are the heroic 


figures of John, Mark, Peter, Andrew, Luke and 
Matthew upon either side of the main altar. 

Thus it is refreshing that those Detroiters who 
have been challenged and perplexed by the Rivera 
murals should be able to repair to Cranbrook and 
there compare them with America’s largest and best 
examples of murals in the traditional religious spirit 
in which the famous Old World murals were done. 

The modern scenes carved upon the choir stalls 
recall the earthy, Chaucerian humor of the local 
characters and customs that were slyly introduced 
into the formal sculptures of the ancient Gothic cath- 
edrals. The prize fighting scene upon one of these 
stalls will remind later generations that at this 
period Detroit derived a certain fame from the car- 
eer of Joe Louis. 

Other modern subjects of these finely carved choir 
stalls are: prohibition, big business, transportation, 
jazz, machinery and politics. 

The visitor who fully penetrates the church will be 
rewarded by coming upon another splendid tapes- 
try, and one with quite a history too. This one 
is in the library. The design of this tapestry was 
made by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the famous Brit- 
ish artist and contemporary of Whistler. It was in- 
tended for a stained glass window in famous Trinity 
Church, Boston, but finally woven into a tapestry 
by the Merton Looms in England, in 1902, and taken 
to Australia. Upon its return to Britain in 1922, the 
tapestry was obtained by George G. Booth, founder 
of Cranbrook, and presented to the church. 

The huge west window of the church, above the 
Great Porch, is in honor to Womankind. It depicts 
famous women of 16 categories that range from the 
early martyrs and saints to actresses, such as Sarah 
Bernhardt and Ellen Terry. 

Christ Church combines the best of modern arts 
and crafts with historical specimens that serve to 
emphasize the primary religious function of the 
Structure. 

Glastonbury Abbey is perhaps the most important 
shrine in Britain, and its association with the Holy 
Grail are known to every school child. There is a 
stone from Glastonbury Abbey, which was levelled 
to the ground by the Puritans, in the wall of the 
Dunstan chapel of Christ Church, near the altar. It 
is hard to conceive of a nobler relic of British Christ- 
endom than this time-honored stone. 

Avignon, in southern France, is famous for its 
vast palace, which housed the popes during their 
exile for generations from Rome. The stone mullion 
that divides an aisle window in the nave of Christ 
Church is made from an original, 800-year-old col- 
onette from the Church of Notre Dame des Domes 
in Avignon. 

Amiens, in northern France, has peculiar links 
with England. It was here that the British army 
stopped the last German drive during the World 
War. It was here also that British resistance cen- 
tered during the campaigning of Joan of Arc. 

Thus it is interesting to a degree to find that the 
west window of the Baptistry in Christ Church, Cran- 
brook, is a thirteenth century original from Amiens 
that already was about 500 years old when Cadillac 
landed in Detroit. 

The Consecration Banner in the working sacristy 
of the church was executed in the Royal School of 
Needlework in London, 

The belfry of the church houses a 62-bell carillon 
that covers four complete chromatic octaves. It was 
the first carillon in Michigan and one of the first in 
the central region of the country. 
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KITCHEN COUNTERS MUST BE 
DURABLE 


By Margaret Jane Suydam 
From This Week 

We feel much that way about the kitchen counter 
tops. We have four different materials in our kitchens. 
There is monel metal, stainless steel, linoleum and 
pressed wood. They've all been here for three years 
or more. And we've found that every one can “take 
it" Each one of them has a resiliency that is kind 
to dishes. None of them chip or crack or craze. They 
all show some scratches. None of them can fail to do 
so with us. However the scratches are fine unobtrus- 
ive ones, somewhat like, one might say, those in the 
finish of a fine antique. 

Some people come in with very definite ideas about 
the comparative worth of monel metal and stainless 
steel. We hear that one metal dents or scratches more 
than the other, that one is harder to keep clean than 
the other. Actually in our experience we have no pre- 
ference. Neither shows much wear and both demand 
about the same care. 

The metals vary according to their composition and 
their finish. Either may be dull or bright. Scratches 
show up more on highly polished surfaces. 

Both metals are alloys — that is, combinations of 
more than one metal. Monel combines copper, about 
l5, with nickel, about 2/3, and a small amount of 
iron. Stainless steel is a combination of iron, and 
chromium; some contains nickel besides. 

In the past it has been thought that stainless steel 
tarnished less than monel and that monel was more 
resistant to fruit acids. Improvements in the fabri- 
cation of both metals, however, brings your choice 
right back to that matter of personal preference. 


After 15 Years... 


After 15 years of successful ope- 
ration in manufacturing and de- 
signing air conditioning and heat- 
ing units, the Leeson Air Condition- 
ing Corporation has decided to ex- 


poration has a variety of units to 
meet any requirement whether it 
be a small home or a large office 
bullding. 

It is the aim of the Leeson Corpo- 


extent with all Architects. By speci- for homes 
fying a Leeson Installation, the Ar- 
chitect automatically creates new 
friends and customers. We make 
this statement because every Lee- 
son Unit is designed for the special 
requirements of every building ... 
This assures the home owner of 
unnecessary inconvenience from 
faulty operation. 


rooms, 


1 


OUR Gl 
Each Leeson s when fur- 
nished and installed completely 
by the LEESON AIR CONDI- 
TIONING CORPORATION, De- 
troit, shall be guaranteed by 
them to satisfactorily and pro- 
perly heat the building in which 
it is installed in a manner suit- 
able to the occupant without any 
réferences being made to tech- 
nical points, except that we 
guarantee this system to main- 
tain a temperature of 72 degrees 
F. with an outside temperature 
of 10 degrees below zero. 


Leeson Air 
Conditioning Corp. 


14631 Meyers Road HOgarth 7000 


MANUFACTURERS OF HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


% 


Model 80—This unit is ideal for the 
fire-proof bungalow or a two story 
pand its market. The Leeson Cor- house not exceeding fifteen thou- 
sand cubic feet, It is installed with 
or without air washer, 


Model 140—This extremely efficient 
ration to cooperate to the fullest type of air conditioner is suitable 
of eighteen thousand 
cubic feet, such as the larger re- 


sidences with three or four bed- 


Whichever of the two metals you choose, look for 
welded, seamless construction. You'll have greater 
strength, a better looking job and one that has no 
dirt-catching cracks. 

The care of these metals is no trick at all. Soap 
and water cleans them. Wiped with a cloth wrung out 
of clean water and polished with a clean dry cloth, 
the metal counters in the Home Institute look just 
as new and shining as they did when they were new 
three years ago. 


Dear Sirs:—We have just bought a lot No. 1048 
Saint Clair Haven, (at the mouth of Clinton River). 
I own and operate the HIGHLAND PARK CON- 
SERVATORY of Music, have nearly 2 dozen of the 
finest teachers in the country. I can also furnish many 
of the instruments, some I even loan or rent. I would 
be any too glad to exchange full value to some member 
of your Association for drawing up the detail for our 
home. We have planned a cement-block house 26x42. 
There is no water, gas or sewer there, Our lot is 78x- 
150, the rear is 50' on the water. My dad being a re- 
tired builder has drawn up a floor plan. Things have 
changed some, we want to be up to date. 

Hoping to hear from some with children who wish 
a musical education, I beg to remain, 

Prof. & Mrs. LLOYD C. RUDY 
12113 Woodward Ave. 


The charm of European architecture is being en- 
joyed by our good friend, Louis Kamper, according 
to greetings he sends via a post card from Lisbon, 
Portugal. Friend Kamper goes to Europe every 
year and his many friends “back here" are delighted 


to know that he is so able to enjoy the good things 
of life. 


=“ Write for Service 
and Installation 


EQUIPMENT 


Manual 


JULY 26, 1939 
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ARCHITECTS’ REPORTS | fig. on 


1111 Collingwood 

x fig hel Presbyterian Church 
STAHL, JNO & € 820 Francis Palms Bldg 
sketches for add. to factory bldg.—2 stories. 
PAUL, 602 Ноштип Blug 


AGREE, CHAS. N., 1140 Book Tower 
Also plans for 2-story Doctors’ Clinic, Fort St. Vis- 


gar Ave. . plans for Res. 25x13. 
Prep. plans, housing development, 404 Apts. Mac- Taking fig. on store bldg. Junction Ave. 
kenzie Manor Corp. owners WIEDMAIER & GAY, CHerry 7567 


story and basement mercantile bldg., Ann Arbor, 

Mich. Bids ci 
3-story and basement Apt. Bld 

Land Co, 24 units. 

closed. 


on market bldg., 7 Mile 
Mich. Res. 


Gratiot closed. Also 
field & Thatcher— 


Jeff Ave. Belvidere 
Iroquois & Jefferson Aves, Bids 


512 United Artists Bldg., Detroit 
is alt. 4 sty. for Kartsen's Cafeteria 


Store bldg, Houston Ave, & Hayes. Taking ires and Cafe, stores, 1548 Woodward 
. on Apt. Bldg f st, Jean. Closed. Taking fig., market Fisher near Maumee. 
Dina’ for ‘Add. Federal Plans completed Serv. & Sales Bldg, Citrin & Kolb 

Stores, Gratiot at Oil Co., Grand River and Glastonbury. 

Prep. plans for 2000 seat WRIGHT & ROGVOY, 418 Fox Bldg. 
Theatr IcNichols Taking figur & Lobby—Grand Theatre— 
BENN & STRAI Mich. Ave Highland Park Res. Muirland Ave. J 

Ta fig. on & equipment, Dearborr Albert, owner, contract soon 
Fi в іоп == — 
BRANDT, CHRISTIAN W., 3408 Eaton Tower, Detroit A. I. A. CONVENTION 


Plans 
andotte. Bids 
DAVERMA 


remodeling Majesti 


Theater, Wy- 


From announcement of plans being made for the 
3. СО. 


Prep. pl : Seventy-first Annual Convention of The American 
Reformed Church, G. I .000. Institute of Architects in Washington on September 
БЕР позне, . ing fi 24 to 28 this will undoubtedly be the most important 
DIEHL, GEORGE., 120 Madison Avenue convention in the history of the Institute. Following 
Catholic Central High School. Fig, closed convention there will be a visit to Williamsburg and 
GIFFELS & VALLET, Engineers Ai 
LOUIS ROSSETTI, Architect to the New York World's Fair. 

Office Bldg. Shakes Kalamazoo, Con, 1 The Detroit Chapter is allowed seven delegates. 
to M, J. Billingham, Kalamazoo. m Ы а 1 Е 
HERMAN, ALOYS FRANK, ТІС Owen Bldg The Chapter would be interested in hearing from 

Bids closed—Immaculate Conception Ukranian members who are willing to serve in this capacity. 
Knee It is also desirable to have a good delegation of mem 
KEYES, HUGH T., 747 Free Press Bldg is also desirable to have a good delegation of mem- 
nmi ы Hutchinson, being re-planned bers, in addition to delegates. The Michigan Society 

Poe састы; Ар А of Architects has one delegate. Kenneth С. Black, 


Con. K 


Society president has been chosen for the Society. 


When You Specify 


ASPHALT TILE FLOOR 
COVERING 


Think of Crowley’s 


Ve carry a complete line 
of asphalt tiles in marble 
designs, and plain colors. 


Call RAndolph 2400 


CROWLEY MILNER’S 


CONTRACT SALES DEPT. 


.. and one of our flooring specialists will gladly contact you. 


CLASSIFIED BUILDING INDUSTRY 


RESTRICK LUMBER CO.—1000 W. BRAUN LUMBER CORP. TO. 8-0320 
DETROIT LUMBER СО.--5601 W. Grand Blvd. LAfayette 0500. Davison Avenue & G. T. R. R. 
Jefferson Ауе. VInewood l- F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER CO.—6460 Jeff. Ave, & in Pontiac. 
HURD LUMBER СО.—6425 W. Ve Kercheval Ave. Fitzroy 5100. 


nor Highway, VInewood 1 4120. KOTCHER LUMBER CO. — 2137 GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
WALLICH LUMHER CO.—3741 St Gratiot Ave. Fitzroy 3390. — GEORGE W. AUCH CO. — 3646 Mt. 
Aubin Ave. TEmple 2 6660. Established 1864. Elli PLaza 1190. 
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H. H. Dickinson Company 


5785 Hamilton Ave. MAdison 4950 


Complete Builders Supplies 


Armored Concrete Curbing 
Master Builders Products 
Heatilators 


CINDER 
BLOCK 


9303 Hubbell Ave. 
Bet. Chicago & Joy 


Asphalts 


HOgarth 1140 


INC. 


GLANZ & KILLIAN CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


PLUMBING — HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE PROTECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


1761 W. Forest Ave. 


TEmple 1-7820 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Sis 
ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY 
Detroit Institute of Technology 
Enrollment for Fall Term September 5th 
New Term Begins September 18th, 1939 
303 Downtown У. М. С. А. Building 


WENZEL FLOORS 


Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile 
Magnesite Composition 
Rubber Tile — Cork Tile 


439 Penobscot Bldg. 


RAndolph 5500 


JOHN H. FREEMAN 


FINE HARDWARE 
PROPERLY SUPERVISED 


Architects’ Bldg. TE 1-6760 


DO NOT ACCEPT 


# SASH WATERPROOFED 
М. 5. W. CO. 


JULY 25,. 1939 


SPECIFY 

NON-STICK WINDOWS 

ANY SUBSTITUTES —— 
The First Completely Assembled Double-Hung Window 

* 2x1 JAMBS # 2x8 SILLS * ONE-PIECE ZINC SASH GUIDES * ALUMINUM-PRIMED FRAMES 


2137 Gratiot Detroit, Mich. 


2474747 


We also Mfg. 
High Pressure 


Е Steam Cured 

BLOCK & BRICK име. E | coment tee 
MAKERS OF р Guaranteeing 
SAND LIME BLOCK 8 BRICK ан = 


GOOD 
Hardware For Over Fifty Years 


RAYL'S 
1233 Griswold Street 


DETROIT LUMBER CO. 


"Most Modern Finish Factory in Michigan” 
Special Millwork, Cabinets and Stairs 
No Charge for Service or Shop Drawings 


5601 W. Jefferson Ave. Vinewood 1-2090 


F. H. MARTIN 
Construction Co. 


CAdillac 4890 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


2. Jefferson Ave. 


SPECIFY 
ELECTROVENT 
VENTILATOR 
Kitchens, Rec. rooms, etc, 
Beautiful chrome finish 
Quality at low price. 
Electrovent Corp. 
Detroit - Ph. ORegon 4242 


ARCHITECTS 
ATTENTION 


Call us FIRST when you have a sign pro- 
blem. We want to help you. 


lALKER é (СО. 


ZEON & NEON SIGNS 


88 CUSTER — DETROIT 
Detroit's Foremost Sign Organization 


(Listed in Sweet's Catalog) 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF 


О. У. BURKE COMPANY 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Fisher Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
MAdison 0810 


ARCHITECTS 


Recommended by the Architects of America 
for over thirty years 


ROBERT W. TEBBS 


2627 Lakewood Blvd. 


an Representative 


New York — Detroit — Plainfield, №. J. 
Mr. Tebbs is now in Detroit 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO 
ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


Lumber & Millwork Builders’ Supplies 
3 "^ %7 Hardware & Paint Plumbing Materials 
NELSON COMPANY Heating Equipment Weatherproof Windows 

E Cement Blocks 


DETROIT — ROYAL OAK — ANN ARBOR MAKE ONE SHORT STOP AND YOU WILL 
RAndolph н. о. Ann Arbor LONG BE CONVINCE 
4162 3480 23701 of Our Complete and Efficie 
SE ERATIN CURRIER LUMBER CO. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLIES 
17507 Van Dyke Detroit, Mich 
Products — Dependable’ Service Phone SLocum 1400 


Dependable 


A Study in Simplicity 
And Charm 


is this little Wyandot Kingswood 
house. It is the work of Architect 
Eero Saarinen. 


THE WYANDOT CLAY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


SPECIAL PLAN for 
Industry makes GAS 
the logical water 


heating medium... 


Special plans are available for water heating factories. Complete information on this plan 
and for the generation of steam, during for water heating, and for other modern gas 
Spring, Summer, and Fall months, making services, is available at our office. Call our 
GAS more advantageous than ever for these Industrial Department. 

uses in apartment buildings, offices, and 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BAGLEY at CLIFFORD 


FORMERLY THE DETROIT CITY GAS COMPANY 


Call Cherry 3500—Ask for Industrial Department 
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